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MISS BRADDON’S NEW STORY. 





The opening chapter of 
“VIXEN,” 
a new Serial Story by Miss BRADDON, will be 
Sound in this Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY. 





NEW STORY BY MARY CECIL HAY. 


A new Serial Story by this popular author will 
begin in No, 1138 of HARPER’S WEEKLY. Jf és 
entitled 


“A DARK INHERITANCE,” 


and our readers will find it to be a story of great 
interest, 











XR Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY contains, with other interesting matters, 
a spirited double-page engraving representing 
GENERAL SZAPARY’S Retreat to Doboj, in Bosnia, 

Ar ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT wil/ be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 


NEW STORY BY F. W. ROBINSON. 


A brilliant new Serial Story, of absorbing in- 
lerest, entitled 
“COWARD CONSCIENCE,” 
by the popular Novelist F. W. ROBINSON, author 
of “ Grandmother's Money,” “ Little Kate Kirby,” 
“ Poor Humanity,” etc., will begin in HARPER'S 
BAZAR, Vo. 42. 














THE SITUATION. 


MID the uncertainties of the present 
political situation it is pleasant and 
most encouraging to see that parties are 
ence more dividing upon a clearly defined 
principle. For some years our politics have 
been personal and traditional. The plat- 
forms have substantially declared the same 
purposes, and the main object has been to 
preserve efficient party organization against 
the day of areal difference. The sectional is- 
sues which have been proposed have failed 
to interest or arouse the country. Mere ap- 
prehension of plans of extortion and raids 
upon the Treasury has not sufficed as a plat- 
form, because of the fact that such raids 
imply enormous taxation, and it is not sup- 
posed that any party which should immense- 
ly increase the public burdens would long 
retain popular support. There is undoubt- 
edly a very general feeling that much of the 
attempt to prolong old issues by exciting 
sectional animosity is insincere, and, in the 
presence of actiial and vital and aggressive 
differences, to insist upon making unreal 
questions prominent would but insure the 
swift destruction of the party that attempt- 
ed it. ‘The question before the country is 
one of the highest principle. It involves 
the welfare of labor and enterprise of every 
kind, as well as the national character and 
honor. It supersedes all others, because, by 
its nature, it concerns the moral bonds that 
hold society together. Public dishonor and 
falsehood imply and promote private de- 
moralization, and the man who cheats as a 
citizen will be very much more willing to 
cheat as a merchant or a mechanic. 

Upon this issue, which takes the practical 
form of keeping the public faith and main- 
taining an honest currency, the elections of 
the autumn are really to be decided. There 
may be candidates of three different party 
names in the field, but they represent only 
two sides of the main question. One side 
stands for the inflexible maintenance of the 
principle that honest debt shall be honestly 
paid, and that honest currency is based upon 
real value, and not upon an assertion, and 
consequently that specie payments must be 
resumed at the time fixed by law, and the 
currency kept at the par of gold. This is 
one side, and every form of opposition to it 
is the other. It is as it was with the ex- 
tension of slavery. In his 7th of March 
speech Mr. WEBSTER tried to “hedge” by 
insisting that natuze had fixed limits to the 
spread of slavery. He and those who wish- 
ed to compromise had a hundred reasons 
why it was unwise to insist by law that 





slavery should be territorially restrained. 
It is unnecessary to impeach the motives 
of any of the great actors in that great con- 
test. But nothing is plainer than that it 
had reached a stage when every kind of hes- 
itation, or quibble, or evasion, or attempted 
compromise upon one side was but a fatal 
surrender to the other. One or the other 
tendency must prevail. Each could truly 
say, Whoever is not with us is against us. 
That is the situation to-day. The difference 
between Mr. THURMAN and General BUTLER 
is not essential, however finely it may be 
discriminated. They are both representa- 
tives in different degrees of the same tend- 
encies. The end of these tendencies is re- 
pudiation, inflation, dishonor, andruin, All 
who flout public honor as a silly name, all 
who think that law can make value, all who 
desire general confusion and mischief, are 
on the side of THURMAN and BUTLER. 

The position of the Republican party in 
this contest is therefore determined. To 
succeed, or to deserve success, it must un- 
hesitatingly and gladly adopt the principle 
confided to it by its tradition and by the 
conviction of its best element. To falter, 
to dicker, to try or to hope to chaffer and 
conciliate and outwit, to do any thing but de- 
clare in the strongest way for honest money, 
and to stick fast to that declaration, is as fool- 
ish as it would have been in the old day to 
try to buy slave-holding support by yielding 
the principle of prohibition in the Territo- 
ries. The slave-holding interest knew that 
it had no support in the conscience of the 
Republican party, and therefore that the 
party must be defeated if the slave-holding 
policy were to prevail. The repudiating in- 
terest knows that it has no support in the 
real convictions of the Republican party, 
and therefore, whatever its professions, re- 
pudiation will defeat Republicanism wher- 
ever it can. Any attempt at conciliation it 
would despise as cowardice and the confes- 
sion of weakness, while such an attempt 
would at once alienate those who support 
Republicanism because they believe it to 
mean honesty in maintaining the national 
faith and asound currency. Nothing what- 
ever can be gained for the party by timid- 
ity. Every thing that is doubtful will be 
won to it by courage. We observe that the 
Buffalo Express says that it would gladly 
make an alliance with Greenbackers in the 
Assembly in this State in order to defeat a 
Democrat for the Senate of the United States. 
But of what conceivable use in the contest 
against the Greenback madness could a 
Greenback Republican be? The Democrats 
are mainly to be opposed in this contest be- 
cause of thea Greenback absorption of the 
party. Howis this to be thwarted by aman 
who holds their views? Republicanism to- 
day does not mean opposition to the exten- 
sion of slavery, nor a vigorous prosecution 
of the war, nor reconstruction upon equal 
rights: it means uncompromising hostility 
to repudiation, shin-plasters, and ruin, which 
are all contained in the Greenback move- 
ment. The more plainly this is made man- 
ifest to the country, the more willingly will 
all those who desire honesty in managing 
this question support the party. There were 
plenty of Democrats in 1844 and 1848 who 
followed the principle of liberty out of the 
Democratic party. There are plenty of them 
to-day who would follow honesty out of 
their party in the same way, and sustain the 
party that sustains honesty. 





PAPER CURRENCY. 


THE demand that the paper currency 
shall be issued by the government, which is 
one of the chief planks of the Greenback 
platform, seems plausible until it is exam- 
ined. The actual greenbacks are a curren- 
cy of necessity. They were issued because 
the government in dire extremity had no 
other resource. They were, in fact, a forced 
loan. The government authorized debtors 
to pay debts with them, and itself promised 
to pay honest dollars to every one who took 
them. Their issue was justified by the Su- 
preme Court on the ground of necessity. 
The government has now provided for the 
redemption of its promise on a specified 
day, but it has confused its own action and 
threwn suspicion upon its honor by provid- 
ing also that the notes may be re-issued. 
It is argued that if the notes are so conven- 
ient and so excellent, and if they are so 
much better than bank-notes, they ought to 
take the place of bank-notes, and the gov- 
ernment should issue as many as Congress 
may think necessary for the wants of the 
country. The same argument would apply 
to the management of railroads and of ev- 
ery kind of trade and industry by the gov- 
ernment. 

The proposition is really that the gov- 
ernment shall go into the banking business, 
and that Congress shall be a board of di- 
rectors with absolute powers. Paper mon- 
ey properly represents business transac- 
tions. It is issued by banks which have 
capital to loan. But the government has 








no capital to loan. It is not a trader. It 
is not a producer. It has no money except 
that which it collects in taxes and which 
it pays out for its expenses, and it is its 
duty to keep taxes and expenses at the 
lowest practicable amount. If it issues 
notes, it is because it wishes to borrow, and 
because taxation will not serve. But a 
bank issues notes because it wishes to lend. 
If Congress is to authorize the issue of as 
many paper promises to pay as it chooses, 
what possible security can there be that it 
will be governed by commercial and not by 
political considerations? and if it author- 
izes an issue larger than can be redeemed, 
what is to prevent a stoppage of payment 
and limitless inflation? Money represents 
capital. But what capital has the govern- 
ment? Ifthe United States are to go into 
the banking business, why not into other 
business ? 

Indeed, this question touches the difficul- 
ty. The real support of government issue 
of paper currency is essentially communist- 
ic. It springs from the feeling that all 
such things would be better done by the 
government. It is a feeling that the gov- 
ernment is a great organized motive power, 
which can be turned in any direction and 
applied to any purpose. It is the confused 
conception of government as something 
wholly distinct from the nation, as a kind 
of good genius which we can set to drawing 
water and chopping wood and making fires. 
It is, in fact, communism, or the doing by 
government what each man ought to do for 
himself. It is wholly foreign to the Amer- 
ican instinct and the American idea. The 
true American policy is to redeem the prom- 
ises made in the hour of extremity, to with- 
draw the government from the bankiny 
business, and to leave the amount of cur- 
rency to be determined by the legitimate 
wants of trade, which can properly mani- 
fest themselves through demands upon the 
banks, but can not possibly be known in 
their constant variations by members of 


Congress. 





“COIN.” 


THE New York Times has done excellent 
service in clearly and steadily exposing the 
dangerous juggle of the word coin in the 
pending financial discussion. The real and 
moral significance of the words specie pay- 
ment is payment in coin of unvarying value, 
and the only sound and simple principle is 
that a paper currency shall be always re- 
deemable in coin at the pleasure of the 
holder, and that both coin and currency 
shall be kept at par with gold, the standard 
of the commercial world. Insistence upon 
the word coin without a distinct explana- 
tion is in itself suspicious. To use it as a 
word designating metals of unequal value 
as if they were equal is a simple deception. 
To speak of keeping the national faith by 
paying a dollar in “coin” worth only ninety 
cents is disgraceful. It is, in fact, repudia- 
tion to the exact amount of the difference, 
and repudiation of ten cents in a dollar dif- 
fers only in degree from repudiation of a 
hundred cents in a dollar. The false and 
intentionally misleading use of the word 
coin is but the first step toward “fiat” money. 
There can be no safety out of the straight 
path. When we begin to use the word coin 
because we wish to express something less 
than the par of gold, we begin to say that 
we wish to repudiate a little. 

The laws of compensation and value are 
in this sense of course absolute and inexo- 
rable. A medium or money of lower value 
than the standard .an only pay for its equiv- 
alent. A coin worth only ninety cents will 
not buy a hundred cents’ worth, any more 
than a paper bill worth the same amount. 
The law may compel a man to take it in 
payment for a debt of a hundred cents, but 
the law can go no farther. It can not com- 
pel a man to give a hundred cents’ worth of 
bread, or meat, or labor for it. The fact 
that the coin is metal is evidence of a cer- 
tain intrinsic value, but the law can not in- 
crease or diminish that value. It is neces- 
sary to bear these simple and elementary 
truths in mind when we hear and read of 
payment in coin, and especially when a sol- 
emn declaration of such payment is put 
forth. More than half the trouble in the 
discussion is due to the want of distinct ex- 
planation. There has been great comfort 
in vagueness of phraseology until now when 
explicit definitions are indispensable, and 
the willingness to define precisely is the test 
of the eonviction and courage of any party 
Convention. 

The silver discussion of the last session is 
one of the least creditable events in our 
history. It was full of an actual ignorance, 
a cowardly evasion and silence, and of pal- 
pable fallacies, which are the shame of our 
statesmanship. The steady refusal to ac- 
knowledge the facts in regard to silver, its 
changed and fluctuating value, and the 
swindling involved in assuming its equality 
with gold, are in the highest degree discred- 





itable. It is part of the policy of pander. 
ing to ignorance and prejudice ene ques- 
tion which is in its nature difficult and 
unfamiliar to the majority of readers and 
voters. It is a disposition which is shown 
in another way by the demand for taxation 
of the bonds, a cry often raised, as in the 
case of BUTLER, by those who have them- 
selves furnished the plainest statements of 
the truth that the bonds are practically tax- 
ed by the low rates of interest which they 
pay to holders. It is all part of the dema- 
gogism now especially observable in politics 
—the skillful abuse of ignorance by unscru- 
pulous knowledge. 





REPUBLICANISM. 


Aw “anxious inquirer’ asks us how we 
reconcile what Mr. HALE, of Maine, now sa ys 
about the Republicans and the greenbacks 
with what he said before the election. We 
presume that our correspondent refers to a 
report in the Tribune, just before the meet- 
ing of the Maine Convention, in which Mr. 
HALE was represented as saying that the 
Republicans would show the voters of Maine 
that the greenbacks were a Republican cur- 
rency, and a recent report which represented 
him as saying that the Republicans ought 
not to attempt to make any overtures to the 
Greenback party, nor to support any Green- 
backer to defeat a Republican—in fact, stat- 
ing the soundest views in the clearest way. 
The only explanation that occurs to us is 
that, if correctly reported in the first in- 
stance, Mr. HALE has rapidly learned wis- 
dom by experience. When he spoke as first 
reported, the campaign in Maine had not 
begun. He had not had the opportunity 
of a close practical observation of the field. 
But when he had had this chance, and had 
improved it, he saw that, as he is now re- 
ported to say, speaking of bargaining with 
the Greenbackers, “At that kind of game 
the Democrats could always beat us.” 

This is a truth to be borne constantly in 
mind. Each Republican Congressional Con- 
vention should remember it, and not be se- 
duced or deceived by the action or the dec- 
larations of other Republicans elsewhere. 
It is impossible to make a new party, and 
it is unnecessary. The Democratic party is 
disappearing in the Greenback party. There 
can be but a single contest upon a para- 
mount question. As we have said elsewhere, 
it is simply for or against. In Massachu- 
setts the BuTLER Greenback party has cap- 
tured the Democratic organization. The 
Faneuil Hall Democrats are excellent gen- 
tlemen, but, according to all the received 
usages and traditions of party, they are not 
formally or actually the Democratic party 
of their State. In every Congressional dis- 
trict in this State and other States it should 
be distinctly understood that the Republican 
is the hard-money candidate ; and the more 
pronounced, the better. It should be as 
much a matter of course as that formerly the 
Republican was the antislavery candidate. 

Mr. Hatr’s frank expression of difference 
with Mr. GorHaM, the secretary of the Re- 
publican Congressional Committee, is excel- 
lent. Mr.GorHaM has announced himself 
to be practically a Greenback Republican. 
Now if, as Mr. HALE justly holds, the finan- 
cial question is the commanding issue, it 
would "be interesting to know his views of 
the Republicanism of a gentleman who is 
unsound upon the main question. Torevert 
again to old Republican days, how would it 
have answered to have a secretary of a Re- 
publican Congressional Committee who was 
opposed to the WiLMor proviso, or in favor 
of allowing slaves to be taken as such into 
the Territories? If it be wise to commit the 
care of causes to those who believe in them, 
is it wise for a party or a committee which 
holds Mr. HaLe’s views to intrust the send- 
ing out of documents to a gentleman of Mr. 
GoREAM’s views? What is the party sense 
or logic which considers soundness upon the 
main question before the country a matter 
upon which every kind and degree of differ- 
ence of opinion is to be allowed? It was evi- 
dent why Mr. Toomss was not considered a 
Republican; but were Mr. FrtLMore and his 
friends any more truly Republican? If Mr. 
GorHaM be, for instance, as good a Repub- 
lican as Mr. Haz, how can the Republican 
properly be called the anti-Greenback and 
honest-money party? For in this discus- 
sion it must be remembered that the word 
Greenback describes the policy of anti-re- 
sumption, of fiat and absolute money, or !T- 
redeemable paper, and all the earlier and 
later steps of inflation and repudiation. It 
is useless to say that a man does not mean 
repudiation when his views are the views 
of those who openly proclaim repudiation. 
Mr. THURMAN’s substitution of greenbacks 
for national bank notes seems to be a very 
slight deflection; but, under the circum- 
stances, its end is irredeemable paper. It 
shows a radical financial fallacy, for it 4s- 
sumes the government to be a bank—an as- 
sumption which can be made only upon the 
unsoundest theory of what a bank is. If, 
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ar a man may hold the views of Mr. 
— and yet be a Republican, what is 
the meaning of the word Republican as ap- 
plied to the existing political situation fe 
, man may hold Greenback views and still 
ve a good Republican, it can only be under 
an estimate of the situation which does not 
regard the financial question as the supreme 
issue before the country. 





NEW YORK REPUBLICAN 
= CONVENTION. 


paramount issue of the hour the 
Bat Republican Convention has taken 
position with the Republican Administra- 
tion. It demands @ currency convertible 
at the par of the commercial world, and no 
postponement of the fixed day of resump- 
tion. The changes of the situation within 
the year, and the plain drift of the party to 
become the representative of honest finance 
against inflation and ruin, brought the Con- 
vention into practical accord with those 
who stand by the Administration in its 
stand for financial good faith. The speech 
of Mr. CONKLING in its financial part was 
almost a reproduction of the President's 
speeches in the West. The other part of it 
excited less interest. It was free from sar- 
castic innuendo, and in general commanded 
the hearty applause of all sides in the Con- 
vention. The evasion of all allusion in the 
speech to the Administration, which is doing 
so well the financial work that the speech 
demanded, was of course puerile, and it was 
equally so in the platform. But the plat- 
form, like the speech, was clear of insult, and 
as it asserted the trae currency doctrine, no 
Republican, whatever his feeling for the Ad- 
ministration, could refuse his assent. Then 
the harmony demanded by both the prelim- 
inary conferences was achieved, not, indeed, 
without great concessions on both sides, but 
concessions resulting in the recognition of 
the Republican party as the party of re- 
sumption at the time fixed, and of a cur- 
rency at the par of the commercial world. 
If the Congressional Conventions will now 
make the same unequivocal declaration, the 
party will once more appear to every patri- 
otic Republican as the party of a great 
principle. 


THE POLITICS OF OUR 
NEIGHBOR. 


THE politics of our neighbor Canada are 
usually very imperfectly understood by us, 
and excite little interest. But general at- 
tention has been recently directed to the 
Dominion by the false report of some ex- 
traordinary proposition made by our Gov- 
ernment in connection with the payment of 
the Halifax award, and by the result of the 
election and the total defeat of the present 
ministry. This result is interpreted as an 
approval of the protective policy of Sir 
JouN MACDONALD, whom the election brings 
into power as the head of the ministry. It 
is a singular fact that at an election which 
showed the whole country so favorable to 
Sir JoHN he was rejected by his own city 
of Kingston, which had chosen him as its 
Tepresentative for thirty-four years. He 
has, however, been elected by a district in 
Manitoba, and he will therefore have the 
necessary seat in Parliament. It is under- 
stood that his policy will be one which will 
change the present freedom of entry from 
the United States, and that the election has 
been carried by the general conviction in 
Canada that under the existing system it is 
at great disadvantage as compared with us. 
Not the least surprising fact is the support 
of Sir Joun MacponaLp by Mr. GoLDWIN 
SMITH, who is well known as one of the 
strongest friends of the freest and most 
friendly intercourse with the United States. 
It shows how deep must be the dissatisfac- 
tion with the present management of affairs 
that so intelligent a Liberal should assist its 
overthrow. 

_ The authority conceded by England to 
Canada in the regulation of duties seems to 
be a grant of virtual independence. The 
Dominion is at liberty to adopt such a tariff 
48 It may choose, and, if it should see fit, to 
make a Zollverein or customs union with 
the United States. This was very much 
What the United States were said to have 
Proposed in the correspondence upon the 
Halifax award. Canada was substantially 
to adopt our tariff and to be commercially 
annexed. There were obvious difficulties 
arising from excise duties and British for- 
eign treaties, but ai the report of such a 
Proposition turned out to be wholly un- 
founded, as no letter had been sent by our 
Government, speculation ceased. 

The natural policy of the Dominion is the 
: °sest and most friendly relation with this 
Sountry. It is practically independent, but 
national feeling is always strong in a colony 
°r a dependency among the same blood and 
race. The immediate neighborhood of a 
great power like the United States necessa- 
nily atfects the political condition of the Do- 











minion. The tendency toward union and 
even absorption is violently resisted by the 
Tory or aristocratic element, and the coinci- 
dence of a Tory triumph and the arrival of 
the Queen’s daughter as wife of the Gov- 
ernor-General indicates a strong reaction 
against the policy of approach to the Union. 
The effect of the appointment of the Mar- 
quis of Lorne, the Queen’s son-in-law, as the 
successor of Lord DUFFERIN, is yet to be 
seen. But there can be no doubt that it 
will tend to confirm the feeling indicated 
by the election. We are glad that the elec- 
tion, the coming of the: Princess, and the ru- 
mors in regard to the negotiations following 
the Halifax award have excited so general 
an interest in our neighbor. A state of the 
same general origin and dominant race as 
our own, situated upon our continent, speak- 
ing the same language, and cherishing the 
same old historic traditions, is a state with 
whose politics and general life we ought to 
be much more familiar than we are. It will 
be a striking fact if the presence of a prin- 
cess in Canada shall make the Dominion 
more interesting to the Great Republic. 





PROSPECTS IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


WE referred very briefly last week to the 
admirable order in which Republican Mas- 
sachusetts enters upon the campaign. The 
Convention was representative of the vari- 
ous good elements of the party, the platform 
was most sound and courageous, and the 
candidates nominated worthy of Massachu- 
setts and of Massachusetts Republicans. 
The proceedings of the Convention, which 
were received with the utmost satisfaction 
by all who wish the party name to stand for 
what is best in political movements and 
public measures, were followed by the ad- 
dress of the State Committee, and by the 
comprehensive and conclusive speech of 
Senator Hoar. The Republican campaign 
is to be prosecuted in the spirit of this be- 
ginning, and every day and night until the 
election, and in every part of the State, the 
work is to be pushed with the utmost vigor. 
The claims of General BUTLER, who offers 
himself as a candidate peculiarly represent- 
ative of administrative purity and economy, 
will be thoroughly examined and illustrated 
by his career. He invites by his position, 
as we have said, a personal campaign, and 
his invitation will doubtless be accepted. 
He has destroyed at one blow the late Dem- 
ocratic organization in the manner that we 
described last week. The Faneuil Hall Dem- 
ocrats—the name is of good omen—must 
acquiesce in the Worcester BUTLER Demo- 
cratic State Committee, which is undenia- 
bly regular, or they must appoint a commit- 
tee of their own, which would be but a sign 
of the rupture of the party. The Repub- 
licans of Massachusetts are to be congratu- 
lated upon the aspect of the contest. They 
have promptly accepted the situation, and 
give battle upon the one great issue of the 
hour. The address of their committee, like 
the speech of Mr. Hoar, appeals to the pa- 
triotism and the conscience of all good cit- 
izens. Both recognize that the circum- 
stances invite the co-operation of those who 
have not hitherto been known as Repub- 
licans to join with Republicans to save the 
national honor, as in the war they united 
with them to save the national life. We 
can see no good reason why they should not 
do it. The only real ground of hesitation 
may be the doubt whether the party in 
Massachusetts speaks for the national Re- 
publican party. But Democrats have seen 
certainly for many a year that the real Re- 
publican drift and sentiment could nowhere 
be better studied than in Massachusetts. 
And it is very pleasant to observe this year 
that the Bay State and the Prairie and Lake 
States of Wisconsin and Michigan are fully 
agreed. Their platforms are sound upon 
every financial point. 

The result in Massachusetts will show 
how far the Greenback taint has affected 
Republicans. The friends of General But- 
LER count upon a very large vote, thirty- 
five thousand of which is to be drawn from 
the Republicans. We shall be much sur- 
prised if this estimate should prove to be 
correct. The BUTLER Democratic vote will 
certainly be very large, as is indicated by 
his strength at the Democratic primaries. 
But he did not disturb the Republicans at 
any point, and the distinct and forcible cen- 
sure of him in the Republican platform 
shows unmistakably how heartily glad the 
party is to be rid of a member whose iden- 
tification with it was a stigma. The con- 
test is peculiarly personal. The persons 
nominated for the other leading offices have 
refused to accept. But it must be remem- 
bered that every form of discontent will ex- 
press itself by a vote for Butter. His force 
is therefore negative as well as positive. 
The vote for TaLBoT and LONG, most wor- 
thy representatives of the good old cause, 
will show the patriotic and intelligent 
strength of Massachusetts. 





PERSONAL. 


Danrex P. Stonz, of Malden, Massachusetts 
who died a few days since, bequeathed $1,000, 
to senewaiens institutions, and $100,000 to his 
pastor. 

—Epmunp Yares, in a recent number of the 
London World, alludes to Earls RoseBery and 
DUNRAVEN, both well known in New York, as 
pageres of and writers in certain London 
weekly journals. Lord Rosgpery he says is 
~ all round,” and the time he can devote 
to journalism, after giving due attention to mat- 
rimony, the House of Lords, managing his es- 
be L running his racers, will be well em- 
ployed. 

—James H. Starer, the new United States 
Senator from Oregon, is an old settler, having 
gone thither when the Territory was almost a 
wilderness. He is an Illinois man, fifty-two 
years of age, and a lawyer of prominence for 
many years. He was a member of the Territorial 
Legislature, and subsequently of the State Legis- 
lature, and in 1870 was elected to Congress, serv- 
ing one term. He defines himself as a Demo- 
crat, opposed to inflation, but in favor of substi- 
tuting greenbacks for national bank notes. 

—Admiral Porter devotes the proceeds of his 
literary labors to clearing away the debt upon 
the naval monument to Peace, at Washington. 
The admiral himself drew the design for the 
monument, which cost $35,000. 

—Mr. J. H. Puteston, formerly a banker of 
this city, and subsequently one of the London 
firm of Jay Cooke, McCuL.ocn, & Co., is one 
of the members of Parliament from Devonport, 
aud whenever he addresses the House is listened 
to with attention. In the course of a recent 
speech to his constituents he said that an Amer- 
ican friend of his had well summarized the posi- 
tion of England with — to the Eastern ques- 
tion: “ You _ ~~ what you like about Lord 
BEACONSFIELD, but he lifted 

ack seat.’’ 

—The Hon. Epwaxp M‘Puerson, Chief of 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing of the 
Treasury De nee, bee become political ed- 
itor of the Philadelphia Press. 

—‘The March of the D’Israelites in the key 
of Asia Minor” is the bright witticism of a Lon- 
don man. 

—The late Evart A. Duycxrnck bequeathed 
his valuable library, containing between eight 
and nine thousand volumes, to the Lenox Libra- 
ry, a8 @ memorial of himself and his brother, the 
late Gzores Lone DuyoxincKk. 

—A Yankee mandarin is not a bad idea. We 
have one—JEREMIAH YOouM, a tarry mariner of 
Cape Cod, who cometh back to his native coun- 
try as an attaché of the recently arrived Chinese 
embassy. The story goes that his father, the 
captain of a whaler, rescued a disabled junk in 
1841, ——e five Chinese mandarins of high 
rank, and towed it into port. The captain was 
loaded with presents at the time, and, when he 
returned with his orphaned son on the next voy- 
age, the boy was sent to the royal preparatory 
school at Canton. At seventeen he entered the 
imperial college, and spent eight years master- 
ing the Chinese language, after which he taught 
and translated Chinese geography into English. 
Last year he was made a mandarin, and attached 
to the Chinese mission to the United States. 

—We have in New York a few large law firms 
whose professional income is in the neighbor- 
hood of $100,000 perannum. Occasionally, from 
extraordinary causes, it may exceed that. This, 
however, falls far short of the income of GrorGcE 
Lewis, the London solicitor, who has just leased 
three very large houses within a short distance 
of Newgate and the Central Criminal Court, and 
Chancery Lane with its adjacent inns of court. 
The magnitude of his business can be conject- 
ured when his staff of clerks and employés num- 
bers 250. His office receipts are said to reach 
$250,000 per annum. 

—Mr. ARLYLE, aided by his niece, Miss MARY 
CARLYLE AIKEN, has begun the autobiography 
which, according to popular belief, he was to 
make his last work. iss AIKEN has herself be- 
come, at least in manuscript, a pretty extensive 
authoress. She would probably have appeared 
before now as a writer of works of fiction had 
not her uncle disapproved of novels as not what 
he wished her to write. 

—Professor PETERMANN, the famous geog- 
rapher, has recently had an apoplectic stroke. 

—In the Napier correspondence, lately print- 
ed, is a letter from Lord Brovenam, in which 
he writes of his “ hated rival’? MacauLay: “ He 
is absolutely renowned in society as the greatest 
bore that ever yet appeared. I have seen peo- 

le come in from Holland House breathless and 
Enocked up, and able to say nothing but ‘Oh 
dear! oh mercy!’ ‘What’s the matter? being 
asked: ‘Oh, Macautay.’ Then every one said, 
‘That accounts for it—you’re lucky to be alive, 
etc.” 
—Victor EMANUEL was a man extreme!y care- 
less in his dress. When about to visit Berlin, 
his Chamberlain reminded him that he must 
have some new clothes. ‘Order them,’’ said 
the King. “But your Majesty must give your 
measure, because they are very elegant at the 
court of Berlin.” ‘What a nuisance!” said 
sturdy royalty. ‘*Count B—— is just my size. 
Ask him to do me the pleasure to give his 
measure.” 

—Mr. Ruskin is a fortunate author. Already 
in his lifetime his works are sold at the rates of 
rarities. A second-hand bookseller in —~ J 
ham offers a collection of the eccentric English- 
man’s entire works in ——- bound vol- 
umes, with all his pamphlets, for $550. Sepa- 
rately the works would fetch even more, No 
number of Fors has Sy wee since Mr. 
Rusk1n’s illness in h. He hopes in a short 
time to be able to complete the eighth volume, 
together with a summary of the whole work. 

—Lord DuFFERIN’s re-appearance in the House 
of Lords will be warmly welcomed. He was one 
of the best, if not the best, orators in that body. 
If any one fancies, however, that his speeches are 
the work of a moment, he is greatly mistaken. 
They are prepared with the greatest care. He 
=e a a speech generally in the morning, 
and then sends for his short-hand writer, named 
CAMPBELL, and dictates to him. CAMPBELL then 
transcribes his notes upon large sheets of fools- 
cap, writing on every second line, and leaving a 
margin of fait the page. The extended manu- 
script is then returned to DurFERIN, who pol- 
ishes and improves his composition until some- 
times scarcely a word of the original conception 
remains. The amended copy is returned to the 
secretary, who makes afresh transcription. This 
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in turn undergoes revision, and a third, often a 
fourth and a fifth, transcription will be ordered, 
until his Excellency is satisfied. Then com- 
mences the task of memorizing. Lord Dur- 
FERIN is what actors would call “pretty good 
study,” and it does not usually take him long to 
get his speeches “‘ by heart.’” He reads and re- 
eats his periods over slowly, walking up and 
own, and reciting paragraph by paragraph to 
CAMPBELL, and not till he is perfectly satisfied 
with himself does he cease work. The reply in 
Greek which he made to the professoriate of 
M‘Gill University on being made LL.D. took 
him over a week to compose. It excited won- 
der and admiration in Canadian and English 
learned circles as a piece of off-hand scholarship. 
—A writer in the Boston Evening Transcript 
maintains that never in the history of England 
has there been a more consummate chief than 
BensamMIn DisRakvi. A great lesson of his life 
has been its illustration of the almost boundless 
wer of indomitable pluck. The patience, the 
per, the pepovermee. the contempt of re- 
verse, of obstacle, of difficulty, of the most ob- 
snes eee with which a mat ever had to 
contend—which his career has betrayed—has 
made him the irresistible leader of a compact 
and submissive party organization, which acts 
not only with the discipline but with the pre- 
cision and force of an army. For the descend- 
ant of Jews, the fashionable dandy and novelist 
of fifty years ago, to become the dictator and 
creator of dukes, and the respected and feared 
of emperors, is a stride so vast that surely, 
among as solid and sensible a race as the Eng- 
lish, it can not be accounted for by a mere long 
succession of tricks and theatrical sensations 
and political pyrotechnics. Bensamin Disrar- 
LI became a great party leader not by jugglery, 
but by the patience with which he awaited his 
opportunity; by the excellent temper with which 
he dealt with his colleagues, with the rank and 
file of his party, and even with his antagonists ; 
by his conspicuous skill in debate, by his power 
as an orator, by his boldness in timely stack, end 
by his equal boldness in timely retreat; by his al- 
most invariably wise plan of Parliamentary cam- 
peign, by his constant encouragement given to 
e young and ens men of his political 
connection, and by the almost inexhaustible fer- 
tility of his resources in party warfare. 








DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


a dissenting vote. We quote the financial! planks :; 

“The faith of the nation is sacredly pled ed to the 
pa it of the public debt and the redemption of the 
public promises according to the letter and the spirit 
of the engagement, and our good name and well-being 
require that the nation’s honor shall be kept as invio- 
late as the nation’s life. 

“Under the management of succeeding Republican 
administrations the country has advanced to the point 
oO ie resumption; and the highest interests of 
business no less than the ey faith of the repub- 
lic demand that there shall be no step backward aud 
no postponement. With this steady progress we hail 
the auspicious signs of reviving trade and industry, 
and congratulate the ple upon thie practical evi- 
dence that if the work shall be completed, the 
depression which grew out of the financial disorders 
forced upon us by the war of rebellion will give place 
to the returning fid and per t prosperity 
which can rest alone on the fixed monetary standard 
of the commercial world—on settied values and ful! 
security and certainty for the future. 

* ren | unalterably for the constitational princi- 
ples of ha my we insist that the ee in- 
stead of being dishonored and depreciated, shall be 
made as good as honest coin; that labor's dollar shall 
mean a real dollar; that the fluctuations and uncer- 
tainties which rob toil and paralyze trade shall cease ; 
that our currency shall be made the best currency by 
making all parts of it, whether paper or coin, equiva- 
lent, convertible, secure, and steady; and all public 
servants, whether executive officers, Senators, or Rep- 
resentatives, whose acts or votes conduce to this high 
object, deserve our a gee al 

r. > - F. Danforth, of Monroe County, was nom- 
inated for Judge of the Court of Appeals, and the Con- 
vention, after a most harmonious session, adjourned 
sine die, 

The New York State Democratic Convention was 
held at Syracuse September 25 and 26. There was 
much wrangling on the first day between the Tam- 
maby and anti-Tammany delegates, but the proceed- 
ings next — were comparatively harmonious. A 
hard-money platform was adopted, under the pressure 
of the previous question, : 7 the loud protests of 
soft-money Democrats. r. George B. Bradley, of 
Steuben — was nominated for Judge of the 
Court of Appeals. He is a strong friend and supporter 
of ex-Governor Tilden. 

The latest reports from the South at this time of 
writing, September 27, indicate but little if any abate- 
ment in the ony ~! of yellow fever. A day or two of 
cooler weather awakened hopes of a favorable 
turn, but these were not real . The weather be- 
came intensely hot again, and the death rate imme- 
diately inc: . 

Sherman City, a small village in Isabella County, 
Michigan, was utterly destroyed, re ged 19, by a 
tornado. Every building in the village except one 
frame dwelling was swept away, and that was partly 
destroyed. The air was thick with timbers, boards, 
bricks, and stones, and the inhabitants took refuge in 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tus Eastern Question : The Austrians have occu- 





piec Zwornik, with no resistance, and the Vi- 
enna regard ification of Bosnia as now 
comp M have recently deserted from 


any 
the peonegees vane a the cause to be hopeless. 


all questions rising out of the present complications, 
and is rted to be willing to co-operate with Aus- 
tria for this purpose. It is also said that the Porte is 
about to oon a sufficient number of troops to subdue 
the Albanians, and poe the execution of that part 
of a relating to Montenegro. There 
isa 100,000 Armenians have risen in arms, 
ready to fight for autonomy. 

News comes from Calcutta, September 22, to the ef- 
fect that an officer of the Ameer of anistan, at 
Alimusjed, has refused to allow the British mission to 
Cabool to go through the Khyber and crowned 
the its which command the pass with his follow- 
ers. & three hours’ interview with the officer, in 
which he warned him that his act would be regarded 
as the act of the Ameer himself, Major Cavagnari, 
the advanced escort of the mission, re- 
turned to Jamrood, and the mission has withdrawn to 
Peshawur. On 





The Russian forces have E the ev ti 
Stefano. 


San 
The London Times co: ent at Conetantinople 
reports that France is about to abandon the exclusive 
protectorate over the Catholics in the East. The Pope, 
consequently, is expected to send a Nuncio to Con» 





stantinople. ’ 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


CHARLES E. COURTNEY.—[{Pusoroerarurp ny Exnspercer & Ray.) 


COURTNEY AND HANLAN. 


We rarely meet with finer specimens of phys-. 


ical development than the two famous oarsmen 
whose portraits are given on this page, and whose 
race over the Lachine course near Montreal for 
the championship of America and a purse and 
stake of £11,000 has excited general interest. 
Both are young men of pluck, skill, and endur- 
ance, and each has » record to be proud of. 
CuarLtrs E. Cocrtney was born at Union 
Springs, New York, in 1849. His height is six 
feet one-half inch, and his usual weight in con- 





dition is 168 to 170 pounds. At an early age 
Courtney knew what hard work was, and having 
served an apprenticeship at the carpenter’s trade, 
he was rated a most excellent workman at his 
majority. Like a large proportion of the youth 
of his section, Courtney developed a fondness for 
rowing exercise, and while in his minority gained 
considerable local fame as a proficient oarsman, 
On leaving his own section to pull in amateur re- 
gattas, older and more experienced boating men 
found him a “tough customer.” He was victor in 
| seventy-three amateur races, and was never de- 
| feated. His professional career began in August, 
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EDWARD HANLAN.—[(Puorograruep sy J. Brvor & Co. 


1877. In September of that year he won the 
championship of the United States. On the 15th 
of last August he was badly beaten by “ Frenchy” 
Jounson, the colored oarsman, at the Silver Lake 
regatta, Plympton, Massachusetts. This was the 
first defeat ever sustained by Courtney. 

Epwarp Hantan is several years younger than 
Courtney, having been born at Toronto in 1855. 
He is of Irish descent, five feet eight inches in 
height, and weighs when in condition about 152 
pounds. While still a boy he developed great 
fondness for rowing; but it was not until 1873 
that he made his first appearance in a shell, con- 


tending for and winning the amateur champion- 
ship of Toronto Bay. The record of his victories 
is too long to give here, and we can only mention 
his achievements during the present year. In 
May last he beat Piatstep in a. three-mile race 
at Toronto ; in June defeated Morais, five miles, 
at Pittsburgh, in 37 m. 58 s., and afterward beat 
Puaistep, Ritey, Luruer, and others in regattas 
at Brockville and Cape St. Vincent. Hanwan’s 
return match with Ross in July last, on the Ken- 
nebecasis River, St. John, New Brunswick, in 
which the stakes were for $1000 a side, resulted 
in the decisive defeat of his antagonist. 
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THE PORT OF BATUM, SURRENDERED BY TURKEY TO RUSSIA.—[Sex Pacer 810.] 
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GOLDEN-ROD. 


Wuen Fortune waves her wand of gold 
O’er cities by the sea, 

The wild sea-shore takes Fashion’s mould, 
And blooms in gayety. 

There Pleasure brings her iris throng 
To fret the dark cliff’s way, 

And mock with airy dance and song 
The ocean’s sombre sway. 


All summer long the cream-white sail 
Laughs at the sea-gull’s toil: 

And brazen hoofs like quick-dropped hail 
Beat the surf-haunted soil; 

And lightest ‘fall where grandest meet 
The trysting land and sea 

Sweet vows of love, formed but to greet 
The lips of revelry. 


Is Life, then, such an idle féte, 
A wild swift dance and free, 
With ravished draught of wine poured late 
In dream-lands by the sea? 
Ak, Gayety—’tis but the mask, 
Subtle as Sorrow’s own, 
To hide wan prayers that vainly ask 
And tears that smiles disown; 


To hide the heart’s pent woes that wake, 
O restless Sea, with thee, 

Whose billows set to rhythms that ache 
A reckless melody; 

To hide the soul’s linked-deep unrest, 
With thee, O dreaming Sea, 

Whose kiss is on the horizon’s breast, 
Where heaven stoops to thee. 





PACK-MULES IN COLORADO. 


Tue illustration on our first page will give our 
readers a good idea of the manner of loading up 
a train of pack-mules in the far West. The men, 
the animals, and the scenery taken together have 
a very picturesqie effect. Our drawing is made 
from photographs of a government surveying 
party in Colorado. 








NATIONAL HONESTY. 

No more disastrous controversy was ever press- 
ed upon a country than that which was forced 
upon us a year ago by the advocates of unlimited 
paper or depreciated silver. A year ago the 
worst effects of the panic were nearly over. So 
productive is our country, so industrious its peo- 
ple, so immense their resources, that all the finan- 
cia] evils resulting from a period of rebellion, of 
waste, inflation, extravagance, endless borrowing, 
were beginning to pass away. The boundless 
gifts of nature had enriched the farmer and the 
producer ; trade was about to revive, new sources 
of industry to open; new schemes were planned, 
new contracts were about to be entered upon. 
Hope had revivea, the laborer and capitalist were 
prepared to work together, the vast crops of the 
autumn seemed about to draw in the money of 
the world. A firm and prudent hand, a certainty 
that the government would not interfere with the 
currency, tamper with the laws of trade, were all 
that was needed to bring back confidence, to 
cover the country with fresh activity from ocean 
to ocean. Unhappily this was withheld. The 
advocates of this inferior money began at once to 
press their measures; they struck at once at the 
foundations of public confidence; they checked 
every extensive business operation; they broke 
contracts; they stifled rising industries; they 
threw the laborer, out of employment, they stole 
his earnings ; they drove away capital ; they con- 
trived even to shock the public credit, and the 
bonds held by foreigners were rapidly returned. 
The foreigners, alarmed, demanded the money 
they had lent to save the government in its need. 
The Democratic agitators even threatened repudi- 
ation, as they have so often done before. All 
was confusion in financial matters ; trade stopped ; 
and in the midst of the richest harvest ever 
known to the nation, when Europe stood ready 
to cover the land with its gold for food, when all 
the elements of prosperity lay around us, when 
credit and hope had nearly returned, the malign 
influence of the currency agitators checked the 
impulse of progress. Trade was dull again, the 
workmen wanted employment, wages sank, the 
heart of the nation was chilled. 

At such a moment one longs for a firm and 
guiding hand, for some one who is not afraid to 
do right, whatever may be the opposing influences. 
But a year ago the happy moment passed by. 
Instead of confidence, there was a total loss of it; 
instead of new openings for the employment of 
money, money actually left the country. The lan- 
guage of the extreme inflationists alarmed every 
one, The passage of the Silver Bill tended to 
shock the just sources of trade. To many it 
seemed only an attempt to plunder the public 
creditor, to pay in false coin, to violate the pub- 
lic .aith. It reduced us-to the condition of Ven- 
ezuela or Honduras, which have the habit of 
“sealing” their debts; of Alabama or Georgia, 
where repudiation is the rule. A sudden doubt 
of the honesty of the whole people was aroused. 
And the language of the Silver Bill was so plain- 
ly a defense of national fraud, of a resolution to 
deprive the public creditor of a part of his just 
claims, that no American who understood it could 
fail to blush for his country. For the first time 
it was seen that the government had adopted in 
part that theory which Messrs. PenpLeTron and 
Henpricks had advocated in 1868, amidst the fu- 
rious applause of the disloyal part of the Democ- 
racy; that the national legislature had yielded to 
the noisy violence of factious agitators; that the 
strict honesty which had marked all the previous 
conduct of the Republican party had been, by 





some of its members, laid aside; that leading 
Republicans had been intimidated or deceived by 
the popular theories ; that, for the first time in all 
its history, the government of the United States 
had declared its intention of paying its debts in 
a debased currency. One can not remember with- 
out indignation this crowning disgrace. Our re- 
public is the richest, the strongest, the most pro- 
gressive, of nations. It should be the model of 
dignity, honesty, humanity, justice. Our national 
conscience should be sensitive to the slightest in- 
dications of the moral law. We should show to 
the world that republics are always just. But a 
year ago we did what no monarchical or repub- 
lican nation of Europe has in all its misfortunes 
been yet forced, or even desired, to do. We of- 
fered to pay our debts in a debased coin. France, 
torn wasted by its recent wars, covered with 
a burden to which our i. on —— — 
insignificant, a republic newly sprung from the 
ashes of the empire, has better sustained the rep- 
utation of freemen. It has not shrunk from any 
one of its vast engagements. England pays its 
enormous expenses in the best money, and grows 
wealthy by its honest policy. Even Austria is 
about to resume specie payments. Even Russta 
has contrived to pay its interest thus far in full. 
While we, for the purpose of saving a few mill- 
ions—at a fearful cost to the public—have con- 
sented to a theory of repudiation. The Silver 
Bill was restricted in the Senate, vetoed by the 
President, but stands on the national records, the 
first step toward dishonesty. 

And bitterly has it been atoned for by a year 
of disappointment in trade, by labor — po- 
litical restlessness, doubt, discord. Repub- 
lican party has lost in reputation the chief ele- 
ment of its strength. It had never before shown 
any tendency to weakness in principle. It had 
defended the public faith in 1868 and 1872 with 
unexampled triumphs. It was the party of Union, 
honesty, progress ; it is so still. Once in it 
will lead the world onward, and rally the in- 
dustrious and frugal in defense of their rights. 
In fact, it is upon the industrious and the frugal 
that all the evils of these erroneous theories of 
finance fall. An unlimited issue of paper, a sil- 
ver dollar worth only eighty-nine cents, unlimited 
silver, or any of the notorious devices of inflation, 
only tend to draw away money from the hands of 
the people into those of the capitalists. Above all 
things, the working-man wants honest money. 
He wants the gold that Europe is anxious to pay 
us; he does not want the reams of fluctuating 
paper in which the capitalist and the trading pol- 
itician would be glad to pay him. Those who 
desire to know what is the effect of “absolute” 
or paper money need only look at Adam Smith. 
A century ago the theory was tested in Scotland. 
In a time of depression a bank was formed to fill 
the land with bills ; for a moment all was expec- 
tation; everyone had money. Within a year the 
country was overwhelmed in bankruptcy, the bills 
were worthless, the bank failed. The rich es- 
caped sometimes with great profits; the poor 
sank into deeper want. The history of all the 
schemes of advancing trade by filling the country 
with promises to pay has always been the same. 
They mean starvation to the honest, the indus- 
trious; wealth to the lucky few. What an ar- 
ray of them is there in history! Law’s scheme, 
the South Sea, the Continental currency, the 
French assignats, English bank-bills in 1812, our 
Western banks in 1842, when Dickens describes 
us as having no money, the United States currency 
of 1863-64, fluctuating madly with every battle, 
the Confederate currency, Confederate bonds, 
Russian paper, Turkish. At Constantinople re- 
cently the bakers refused to sell any more bread 
because they were forced to take their pay in 
Turkish paper: it is nearly worthless. In Russia 
nearly 1,000,000,000 rubles in bills have been is- 
sued, and are worth one-third less than their ap- 
parent value. Such is the kind of money the 
advocates of paper would force upon us. For 
this the trade of the country has been stopped 
for a year, the national credit assailed, the profits 
of. our farms and commerce given away to foreign- 
ers, the skill and industry of our own people dis- 
couraged and depressed. 

Once more the moment of a remarkable pros- 
perity is at hand, and bountiful Nature, laden with 
all the richest gifts of the harvest, advances to 
repair the results of human folly. The country 
teems with her bounties. The railroads and ca- 
nals are laden with the abundant products of the 
mines, forests, soil, pasturage. Europe comes to 
our shores for food, clothing, light, subsistence. 
What Egypt was to the barren North, what Af- 


rica was to imperial Rome, what Scythia was to: 


Greece, the comparatively narrow territory of the 
United States has become to the Europeans. And 
far more. The boundless products of our won- 
derful soil seem to embrace all the necessaries of 
modern life. The Scandinavian cottage is lighted 
with oil from Pittsburgh, the cattle of Texas feed 
England and France, the timber of Georgia must 
at last supplant the Norwegian pine, the Pacific 
coasts pour out their gold and their wheat to- 
gether. Once more bountiful Nature offers us an 
unbounded prosperity, once more the advocates of 
national dishonesty would put aside her generous 
gift. The fatal lesson of the year past has not 
instructed them. All that the country wants is 
honest money, a sound currency, a public confi- 
dence, a government above suspicion, a certainty, 
an honest guide. With honest money all its in- 
dustries will revive, trade will spring up, ev 

idle hand will be employed; the mines, the rail- 
roads, the farms, the dairies, will flourish - 
er; we may even rescue our carrying trade from 
England, and cover South America with our man- 
ufactures. Let us not repeat the madness of last 
year. To the Republican party the nation must 
owe its rescue from the delusions that checked 
its prosperity in the past, and it will learn amidst 
the unbounded prosperity of the coming years 
that national honesty is the only source of na- 
tional progress. EvGene Lawrence. 








BATUM. 


Earty in September the Russians took pos- 
session of Batum, by the cession which Turkey 


: folk, al 

towns- ong with the Laze pop- 
ulation, leave the district ieee Sahat testes of 
the Sultan’s Asiatic dominion. Batum—a view 
of which is given on page 808—is a small sea- 
port town on the Armenian coast of the Euxine, 
the nearest to Kars, from which fortress it is 
distant a hundred miles. The harbor of Batum 
is the only one that exists along that coast east- 
ward of Trebizond. Its capacity has notoriously 
been a subject of dispute; and Lord Bgacons- 
FIELD’s statement that not more than three or 
four large ships could lie close to the 


shore, 

confirmed by the hydrographer to the 

yee ateg does not meet with universal concur- 

rence. There is some idea of connecting it by 

railway with the ogetng Seta ne ot Saas 

Circassia from Poti to Tiflis, and so mak- 

ing it marine dépét for trade with the Cas- 
pian, as well as with Georgia and Persia. 

The town of Batum occupies the southern shore 
of a well-sheltered bay i 
hills, clothed with luxuriant forest Fie hem 
it in, and, save from northwesterly 
ters are perfectly sheltered. Even when such 
winds prevail, vessels | as close to the town 


they are in Asia. Behind and parallel to the 
sea front runs the bazar street, where shops for 
the sale of printed calicoes or stuffs of the coun- 
try, the workshops of tailors, and three or four 
jewellers are to be found. Here and there is an 
armorer’s shop, where primitive flint-lock rifles 
and leaf-shaped sword-daggers are to be bought. 
Behind are open grass-grown spaces, with a few 
official residences—the government office, or ko- 
nak, the telegraph and post office, the chief of 
staff’s residence, and the gloomy decaying man- 
sion, with semi- gate and court-yard, 
where the Turkish pasha lately resided. Across 
the shores, where rock and forest alternate with 
picturesque effect, the dim outlines of the snow- 
streaked Caucasus are faintly visible. Here and 
there some cottager’s red-tiled roof gleams amid 
the dark foliage, and long valleys reach away into 
the interior, veiled with a perennial haze. In 
the calm lake-like waters of the bay, close in by 
the shore, coasting craft of diverse tonnage lie 
securely, and their crews cover the beach in 
many a picturesque group. Such is Batum, now 
belonging to the Russian Empire. 





SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Txose who have followed the course of Among 
Aliens as it has appeared in the columns of the 
Weekly will be glad to meet the work again in 
book or rather in pamphlet form. This charm- 
ing novel has taken its place among the latest 
issues of the “ Franklin Square Library,” which 
has now become the medium by which the best 
novels are introduced to a class of readers that 
before subsisted upon a very different kind of 
mental pabulum. The appreciation of this liter- 
ary venture of the Harpers has been expressed 
by the public in many ways, but we quote the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the Atlantic Monthly as 
an instance of commendation coming from high 
quarters : 

“The most notable and pleasing fact in connection 


with them is that they are so 'y bought by former 
habitual readers of the Texas Jack — of d 


—It is too much to say that in Colonel Dunwod- 
die (Harper & Brothers) we have “ the American 
novel,” which every writer of fiction in this part 


.of the world longs to produce, and which for- 


eigners assure us can never be written, owing to 
the want of types in our society, and on account 
of various other reasons equally meaningless and 
unsatisfactory ; but we certainly have here a dis- 
tinetively American story,  orteing characters 
that will be recognized by all who are in any way 
familiar with the people of our republic, 
and showing life in one section of it with a sin- 
gular clearness and fidelity to fact. The scenes 
of Colonel Dunwoddie are laid in the South, not 
the Dixie of a score of years ago, when wealth 
flowed forth in abundance from rice and cotton 
field, and the fiery eloquence of the fierce young 
Southron outweighed in the national councils the 
sober common-sense of the North; but the South 
of to-day, ling with her burden of poverty, 
mourning the flower of her youth, and undergoing 
the pangs of a new birth in her endeavor to rise 
above the overwhelming misfortunes of her recent 
past. The present chaotic condition of Southern 
society forms the subject of the volume. We are 
introduced to the families of Colonel Dunwoddie 


and Judge and learn from their expe- 
riences what the men and tenderly 
nurtured women of this section have had to en- 
dure from the lete revolution that has taken 
place in all their habits of life, and in their so- 











cial relations. In Parker Anderson we have the 
negro whose mind has been enlightened enougt 
to grasp the meaning of the great boon of free. 
alize his obligations both to himself and to th ' 

e 
State of which he has become a responsible citi. 
zen. In the miserable flock of which he is the 
spiritual head, but unfortunately without au. 
thority or influence, we have the average negro 
of the South—ignorant, superstitious, and ut. 
terly failing to comprehend his own relations to 
society, or what part he must perform toward 
it if he would not finally perish. In Tom Ter. 
rell and the drunken brutal horde with which 
he surrounds himself, we see representatives of 
that most dangerous class of men, without pa. 
triotism, and indeed in many instances without 
the common instincts of humanity, who endeay. 
or, by keeping alive the memory of past conflict 
and by fanning the fire of class prejudice and 
race hatred, to bar the way of the whole South 
toward that general throwing off of old notions 
old jealousies, and old bitternesses, through which 
alone she can rise to her full possibilities, and re. 
gain through new and different channels a por. 
tion of her ancient glory and prestige. As a pic. 
ture of Southern life at the present day, its gen. 
eral condition of upheaval and excitement, its 
peculiar mixture of social elements that chal- 
lenge the most intelligent efforts to combine 
them, and the general desolation and poverty 
that tinge the whole atmosphere of every-day 
life, Colonel Dunwoddie is a complete success, 
As a story there are few works of fiction that 
can rival it in the display of all that is tender or 
attractive in the way of family affection and con- 
jugal love, or in a most e+quisite delineation of 
that sublimity of Christi faith which regards 
the events and interests of this world simply as a 
disciplinary influence, having no other significance 
than as they act upon the character and motives 
of a _ whose privilege it is to know themselves 
immortal. 

—Like unto Like (by the same publishers) is 
also a Southern story, and while it has what 
the French call the same motif as the one just 
noticed, differs from it entirely in the method of 
presentation. This novel is less a calm deliber- 
ate study of the social and political problems to 
be met with in the South of the present day than 
a brilliant picture of the generally chaotic condi- 
tions of Southern society to which we have al- 
ready alluded. Like unto Like is also vastly more 
of a love story than the other, and as such will 
have an attraction for many readers who love 
fiction for itself alone, and demand that if great 
social and political questions be introduced, the 
love that “rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
and men below and saints above,” shall at least 
dominate the graver interests of the volume. To 
such Miss Blythe Herndon will prove a heroine, 
whose fortunes they may follow with interest, 
and whose sad and unsatisfactory love story will 
win universal sympathy even if it does not cause 
the ready tears to flow. Miss Herndon’s lover 
is one Roger Ellis, a Northern man, who, living 
in the South at the time of the war, and taking a 
fierce and active interest in the questions that led to 
that conflict, finally allows his enthusiasm to car- 
ry him beyond all bounds of reason. The gentle 
little Southern lady, whose familiar knowledge of 
life in her own section has led her to differ with 
the conservatism of those who saw nothing to 
improve in the old system, fancies that in the 
novel principles and ardent self-confidence of this 
didactic Northerner she has found a key for the 
unravelling of all that has hitherto puzzled her. 
At last, however, when she fully comes to under- 
stand his exaggerated assumptions of negro equal- 
ity, his impractical social views, and his fancy for 
cremation, she turns, half horror-stricken and 
half heart-broken, from the reformer who, in his 
endeavors to reconstruct the ills of the South, 
would leave nothing of the social fabric beneath 
which we are all born and bred. The purpose of 
the novel is an excellent one. We have learned 
to sympathize with the South in a vague and dis- 
tant manner; we feel for her desolation, and our 
purses are opened freely to those who cry out 
from the plague-stricken districts. Still there 
are peculiar trials which have fallen upon this 
section of our country which our different habits 
of thought and modes of life make it almost im- 

ible for us to comprehend. In the North we 
em our poor with us, but they are not the most 
delicate and highly cultured who suffer from want. 
We have our demagogues, who influence many, 
but do not incite our own servants to heap upon 
us insult and scorn. These are conditions of life 
in the South; we know them to exist, but it 1s 
only when the pen of the novelist touches with 
force and pathos these deplorable facts that we 
are brought into direct sympathy with the inhab- 
itants of this suffering section of our country. 
No one can undervalue the work done by writers 
of fiction in calling attention to wrong and help- 
ing forward the influences that shall achieve a 
cure. No fairer field ever lay before Victor Hugo 
or Charles Reade than now appeals to our novel- 
ists in the South. 

—When Shakspeare said of the “serpent of 
the Nile,” “ Age can not wither her, nor custom 
stale her infinite variety,” he might have been 
preparing a motto for his own works. Indeed, 
it might give any lover of letters food for a pleas- 
ant half hour’s speculation to wonder if, as the 
historian of Major Brown remarks, “in any time 
in any age, in any town or city,” there will come 
a time when a new edition of the great play- 
wright’s works, or any part of them, will not be 
hailed with delight. Without doing more — 
to take a single glance at the title of the little 
volume before us, 8 of Hai- 

, Prince of Denmark (Harper & Brothers), there 
is ‘a sort of feeling of tenderness toward it that 


: steals over the consciousness like as when an old 


friend in all the bravery of new clothes, 
desirous of having some remarks made upon his 
fresh toilet, we first welcome him, and then ¢%- 
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tend our admiration to his gorgeous coat and hat. 
Hamlet is then Hamlet, endeared to our grand- 
parents, worshipped by ourselves, and certain to 
be beloved of our grandchildren. Now as to his 
ts, prepared for him by one 

Mr. Rours, A.M., formerly Head-Master of the 
High School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Mr. 
Rolfe has already made a name for himself by 
dealing with the great poet whose chef-d ceuvre 
he now offers us. His series entitled the “ Eng- 
lish Classics,” which now consists of ten of Shaks- 
re’s plays, and also includes two volumes of 
select poems from Oliver Goldsmith and Thomas 
Gray, has been successful from the start. In 
the Hamlet he has simply followed the plan of 
the works already published, namely, to first put 
it in shape for easy handling, and adapt it to 
schools, by preparing a volume of convenient size, 
and by making such slight expurgations from the 
text as are common in every stage version; sec- 
ond, to give selections from the best esthetic 
criticism of Shakspeare, not only in long extracts 
from the best commentators, which discuss the 
play as a whole, but also including brief remarks 
on special passages. When it is remembered 
that the literature of Hamlet will fill volumes, 
representing a constant accumulation since the 
day when it first appeared on the London stage, 
some idea of the magnitude of Mr. Rolfe’s task 
will be gained. He has fulfilled it to admiration, 
and the little volume which he gives us can not 
fail to give pleasure to those who not only wish 
to study the play itself, but also to learn what 
the best and most judicious critics have had to 


say regarding it. 


THE RETURN FROM PARIS. 


Mr. Frost’s aumorous illustration on page 809 
can hardly be appreciated at its full value with- 
out a reference to the companion drawing, enti- 
tled “The George Washington Jones Family en 
Route for Paris,” published in — Weekly 
for August 24. The two pictures taken together 
make a complete story, which may be safely left 
to the reader’s own imagination to work out. 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Calendar. 


OCTOBER. 
Sunday, 13.—Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Friday, 18.—-St. Luke. 
Sunday, 20.—Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 27.—Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday, 2%8.—St. Simon and St. Jude. 








Tue instances of Christian heroism which have 
appeared in the course of the battle with the 
yellow fever in the South should have a perma- 
nent record. They prove that still in the time 
of need men and women are ready to face death 
in the effort to save others. The Churchman 
of this city commemorates the “heroic piety” 
of the Rev. CuarLes CARROL Parsons, rector 
of St. Lazarus’s Church, Memphis, who has 
died there at the post of duty. Mr. Parsons 
was a graduate of West Point, and was during 
the late war the commander of “ Parsons’s Bat- 
very,” of the Fourth United States Artillery. 
On.one occasion, having orders to arrest the 
progress of the Confederate forces at Perryville, 

aryland, every soldier attached to the batte 
was shot down except Colonel Parsons himself. 
He drew his sword, turned toward the enemy, 
“placed his hands at rest, and standing erect, 
awaited their fire. The guns of some soldiers 
were already levelled at him, when they were 
struck down by the Confederate officer, who ex- 
claimed, ‘ Don’t shoot such a man!’ and Colonel 
Parsons was allowed to walk off the field.”’ 

A heroic man will be found at his post, what- 
ever the field or the peril. Mr. Parsons and the 
many other Christian ministers, physicians, and 
helpers who have lost their lives in the South 
have not lived in vain. Their examples will 
continue to teach the lesson of self-sacrifice. 





The Unitarian General Conference met in the 
Methodist ie gm ge church of Saratoga—a fact 
quite parallel with the publication of the biog- 
raphy of a Unitarian by Jonn Wester. The 
opening sermon, by the Rev. Brooke HERFORD, 
called for more devotion to the spiritual wants 
of the ——_ The preacher criticised the ex- 
treme intellectualism of Unitarians, and urged 
the importance of nourishing the prayer-meet- 
ing, family worship, and Bible study. An essay 
was read by the Rev. James Freeman CLARKE, 
of Boston, on the “‘ New Theology ;”’ another on 
the “‘ New Ethics,’’ by Professor C. C. EVERETT, 
of Harvard; and a third, by Gzoree WILLIAM 
Curtis, Esq., on ‘‘ Morals in Politics.” This 
essay was listened to by an audience which 
wena a 4 p cious Methodist church. “ 4 
was freig! , says @ newspaper correspond- 
ent, “ with the searching truth of morals and of 
history in our nationa lities, and was fear- 
lessly uttered. Although semi-secular, it was 
really the most practical uplifting presentation 
of the week.” 





The exact vote in the New Haven school elec- 
tion of September 16 was, for the Bible ticket, 
as it was called, 4881; for the ticket in opposi- 
tion, 1968. Catholics and Protestants both unit- 
ed in the support of the Bible ticket. The New 
Haven Pullattium is quite exultant over the vic- 
tory, and says, “‘The Christian denominations 
of all names deserve the — praise. All have 
done well. ‘Praise God from whom all bless- 
ings flow.’”’ 

mga 

The International Peace Congress, which was 
announced to meet in Paris September 26, will 
receive special honors from the French govern- 
ment. A room in the palace of the Tuileries 
has been placed at the disposal of the commit- 
tee of arrangements, The topics for considera- 
tion will be: (1) The practical means for secur- 
ing peace and for diminishing the causes of 
armed conflicts. (2) The practical means for 
rendering efficient the principle of arbitration, 
(3) The reforms capable of being introduced into 
international law. All this at the precise mo- 
ment when Europe is armed to the teeth, when 
standing armies are larger than ever before, and 








when the din ofa great war has hardly died away, 
and in a city, too, whose “ glories” are predomi- 
nantly of the military sort! It sounds like sat- 
ire; but the friends of peace are right, and so let 
us hope that they will persevere. 





The very moderate “ Sunday Closing Act” for 
Ireland, which after a hard struggle was carried 
through the British Parliament, went into effect 
October 1. It will be in force only till Decem- 
ber 31, 1882, and five towns—Dublin, Cork, Lim- 
erick, Waterford, and Belfust—are wholly exempt 
from its operation. With these exceptions the 
sale of liquors is forbidden during the whole of 
Sunday; in the exempt towns there is a pro- 
hibition of sale during a part of that day. 





The secretaries of the London Sunday-school 
— a a — invited ne 
roughout the world to ap ¥ unda 
and Monday, October 20 and 2 » a8 days of 
“universal prayer’? for Sunday-schools. On 
Monday, October 21, the ‘“‘General Conference 
on Foreign Missions’’ will also be held in Lon- 
don. This Conference will, it is expected, be 
attended by representatives of many of the great 
missionary societies. The topics, which relate 
to the administration of missions and the ob- 
servance of comity by the societies, are of the 

greatest importance. 


Since his return from this country to England 
the Rev. Gzorcz MOLLER has issued the annual 
report of the O Home at 7 Downs, 
near Bristol. It is a remarkable exhibit of mon- 
ey raised for charitable purposes without direct 
solicitation. The expenses of the year were 
£42,000, all of which has been paid in cash. The 
number of orphans cared for was 2198; the 
schools gave instruction to 10,500 persons. Bince 
the founding of this charit ,000 have been 
received; of this total, £512,242 have been given 
to the orphanage alone. Mr. MOLLER when in 
this country explained his method of procedure 
< saying that if at any time in the history of 
his orphanage money had failed, he would have 
at once shut it up. Under no circumstances 
would he incur debt. : 





The Church of England Temperance Society 
is threatened with schism. Its aim is compre- 
hensive, being no less than “the rescue of the 
intemperate, and the bringing about of a change 
in the national habits.” It has two sectiens, 
one of which is composed of total abstainers, 
and the other of members who are not total ab- 
stainers. In making up committees of mana- 

each section is represented. The trouble 
is that the members of the total abstinence sec- 
tion make remarks in their s; hes which af- 
flict their brethren of the other section, and a 
rupture is threatened. To-secure harmony, 
speakers are to be guided by precise instructions, 
and it has been ordered that speakers in the 
service of the society a ee on 
others shall be called to order by the chairman 
of each meeting. 


The “ nice plums” in the English State Church 
are not so very ye There are 287 livings of 
£1000 a year and a fraction under, 37 of £1 a 
year, 185 between £1000 and £1500, 43 between 
£1500 and £2000, 13 between £2000 and 
one of £3000, one of £3058, and one of £3500. 
The last three are Hawarden, Upwell, and Hal- 
sall. The anew of the livings are under the 
control of private patrons, and in country par- 
ishes of which the populations are small. 


A daily Protestant paper has been projected 
in Paris. It will be sold at one sou; the editors 
will be to some extent converts from Romanism. 
The pro) capital is 200,000 francs; the ed- 
itor-in-chief named is Evetne R&verLLaup. 
As far as can be learned from the prospectus, its 
chief aim will be to wage war against clericalism 
and materialism. The prospectus says: ‘The 
harsh and intolerant proceedings of ultramon- 
tanism, which, especially during the last thirty 
years, bas taken upon itself to direct the Church ; 
the hatred-inspi ng utterances of the clerical 
press; the part which the episcopacy, the cler- 
gy, and the orders have played in our political 
struggles, mostly in direct antagonism with our 
institutions and our liberties—all this has 
brought about between civil society and the 
Romisk Church a perilous condition of affairs.” 


The Methodist ymeonal Church of Canada 
has followed other Churches of the Methodist 
name in the adoption of lay delegation. The 
General Conference, whose sessions have recent- 
ly closed at Belleville, has determined that each 
succeeding Conference shall be composed of an 
equal number of lay and clerical delegates. The 
lay delegates will be chosen by electoral colleges. 














One of the most frequent arguments of Roman 
Catholic writers against Protestantism is the im- 
morality of Protestant countries. Not bein 
under the fostering care of the Church, suc 
countries are “ ess,’ and Catholic authors 
count on their foing to destruction with rapid 
steps. The statistics do not, however, sustain 
the Catholic reasoning. The Registrar-General 
of England, to take one instance, in his report 
for 1 states that from 1856 to 1865 the illegit- 
imate births in the United Kingdom were 6.4 of 
the total births; from 1866-75, 5.5; in 18%, 
4.8; and in 1876, 4.7. It may be remarked, too, 
that, according to the Registrar’s tables, the mi- 

on from Ireland in 1876 numbered only 

329 persons. 


The Evangelical Association, or Methodist 
Church whose members are popularly known 
as ‘“‘ Albrights,”’ numbers 19 Annual Conferences 
846 itinerant preachers, 107,732 members, 1423 
churches, valued at $3,636,903, and 112,503 Sun- 
day-school scholars. 








A Roman correspondent of a Belgian yee 
has found the key to the policy of Lzo XIII. 
in the following language of the late Cardinal 
Francui: “The temporal power is a means to 
assure the liberty and independence of the 
Church, and a means than which it is not easy 
to discern one better or more opportune. But 
still it is only a means. The purpose of the 
Church is the salvation of souls. This mission 
which comes to us from Christ, survives the fall 
of the temporal power. The last will be re- 
established, but it will be by the hand of Ged.” 
If the Pope and his counsellors have reached 
this degree of resignation, they will soon be rec- 





onciled with Italy; they will cease to wait for 
an armed intervention to restore to them what 
they have lost. Cardinal Franonr is reported 
to have uttered these words only two weeks be- 
fore he died. But then reports from Rome have 
a character of their own. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Hay rever, as well as yellow fever, is believed to be 
killed by heavy frosts. Neither of these mysterious 
diseases spreads or flourishes to any extent after vege- 
tation has received its death-blow from autumn’s damp 
and chilling nights. But both seem to baffle medical 
skill, although hay fever, it is said, never kills its un- 
fortupste victim. We remember to have heard a suf- 
ferer ai the Hay Fever Convention, at Bethlehem, New 
Hampshire, discourse at once pathetically and humor- 
ously upon the fact—as stated by himself—that hay 
fever patients were notably long-lived. He cited his 
Own case a8 an example in proof, the fever having vis- 
ited him annually for more than fifty years—although 
half a century ago the disease was known by another 
name—and his venerable appearance indicated that he 
was among the eighties. Hundreds of remedies have 
been suggested and tried for hay fever, but it is now 
generally conceded that the only sure relief known is 
for the victim to ran away from the regions where it 
exists. If a patient goes to sea the fever disappears. 
In the higher localities of the White Mountains and of 
the Adirondacks it is unknown ; so also the highest 
parts of the Catskills and the Rocky Mountains, the 
table-lands of Colorado and Upper Minnesota, are free 
from it. Neither is it known at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
nor in New Brunswick. But almost every where else 
in the country north of the latitude of Cape Hatteras 
people are liable to hay fever. Every year new theo- 
ries are advanced in regard to the cause of this au- 
tumna! catarrh, generally called hay fever, which usual- 
ly attacks its victims about August 20, but mystery 
still surrounds its origin, and high latitudes exempt 
from it continue to be thronged with sufferers until 
late October brings relief. 


The epidemic of crime seems on the increase. The 
daily newspapers present an appalling catalogue of 
murders, suicides, robberies, defalcations, and out- 
rages and violence against the law of almost every 
nameand nature. Penalties should be rigidly enforced 
by justice ; but also the moral nature of the unlawful 
community should be raised to a higher level by some 
earnest, vigorous measures. This, however, is not to 
be the work of a moment; it must be the labor of 
years, and children are the most hopeful subjects upon 
whom moral influence can be exerted. 





A sad case of yellow fever was discovered in this city 
not long ago. A young man who had taken a room 
at a hotel, not making his appearance after having 
spent a day and a nighi there, his room was opened by 
the police, and he was found delirious, and evidently 
exceedingly ill with yellow fever. Letters gave in- 
formation that he had come from an infected South- 
ern city to escape sickness. He was transferred to 
quarantine, and soon afterward died. 


Statistics collected ai Washington show that in one 


year $600,000,000 were expended for intoxicating liq- 
uors in the United States. 


time, because the United States government bought 
of the people, and money was made easily. But when 
the needs of the government decreased, the “ flush 
times” of war were followed by hard times—a neces- 
sary result. But curtailment of expenditures gradu- 
ally cures this trouble. Mr. Hayes remarked: 

“ When the war ended we had a debt of $2,400,000,000 
on our shoulders, upon which we were paying seven 


and three-tenths cent. interest. Our taxes were 
raised to nearly ,000,000 in a time of profound 

was sixty or seventy cents 
on the dollar. In our f le balance was 


uced nearly a third! How 
his lose of 


ay RG a OE 
war can never 

Why, we have got a third of it oft decade. 
in ny F gg! that is reduced from $140,000,000 
to $95,000, e no longer pay seven and three- 
the cent. interest ; we can get all the money 
we want at four per cent....As to our balance of 
pa AR 7 ay trade was 
against us a year; to we 
bought abroad that much more than we sold alvoed 
How is it to-day? We are selling more produce than 
ever before in our history; more corn, more wheat. 
We have even gone so far as to take watches made at 
linois, and made in New England, and carry 

Cees ee & Se Ae, wees Re 
ee Sees ee & yearn, ont ame 
he watches to those people. Now we are selling 
000,000 a abroad more than we are buying 
abroad. How that ? As every man who 
erie eae One $0 See > eens eh, 00 Sb wee 
of you are getting out 


In the course of his speech Mr. Hayes enlarged upon 
the fact that the elements of success lay largely in the 
material wealth derivable from our soil—wealth of 
grain and wealth of minerals. 


At the Paris Exposition Australia has ca 
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mitted to carry nine hundred persons. 


On September 24 the contributions to the yellow 
fever sufferers received by the general associations 
and by persons engaged in soliciting funds in this 
city amounted to $329,499 89. The generosity of the 
North has been most prompt and liberal—so also the 
gratitude of the South has been impulsive and heart- 
felt. This time of distress will soften sectional feel- 
ings, remove differences, and tend to make our whole 
country more united in future. 


Much excitement has been aroused by several in- 
stances of “ body-snatching,” as it is termed, in the 
vicinity of Cleveland, Ohio. In the Homeopathic 
Medical College three bodies have been discovered, 
whose graves were found empty soon after their bur- 
ial. These bodies have been identified by friends, and 
the college is called to account for the possession of 


them. Ofcourse they were purchased from the wretch- 
es who make a living by supplying subjects for the 
dissecting table; but the authorities of the college 
certainly might and should have had knowledge where 
these subjects were obtained. 





Night trains have commenced running on the East 
Side Elevated Railroad. New care and locomotives 
have been received by the Metropolitan Company and 
put upon the track. Rapid transit is popular, not- 
withstanding the noise of the trains, and efforts to 
lessen this continue, various experiments being tried 
from time to time. 





Zell, Switzerland, has suffered from a disartrous 
flood. The water from the glacier at the head of the 
valley, swollen by rains, swept down with resistless 
force, carrying houses, mills, bridges, and growing 
crops. Starvation threatens the population. 





The courage and fidelity of telegraph operators in 
Southern cities amid the ravages of yellow fever are 
worthy of highest praise. It seemed a most necessary 
business to keep open some medium of communica- 
tion with the outside world, even in those places to 
which pradence forbade any to go except on errands 
of mercy; yet for several days, on one occasion, Gre- 
nada was left without such communication with the 
world by the sickness or death of one telegraph oper- 
ator after another. The fever early attacked the fam- 
ily of the manager of the Grenada office, Thomas F. 
Marshall, and he alternated between the office and bis 
stricken home uutii, having buried three children, he 
himself was smitten down, and died while a fourth 
child lay, apparently dying, by his side. The duties of 
the office then fell on the assistant, W. M. Redding. 
He averaged twenty hours of work daily, until, ex- 
hausted, he was attacked by the fever while at his in- 
strument. Two days before this, John F. Heaberg, a 
volunteer from Winona, Mississippi, had come to his 
assistance, but he was taken sick the day after Red- 
ding, and no one remained in the office. Marshall and 
Redding both died ; and when the condition of things 
became known, David Flannery, a veteran superin- 
tendent at Richmond, Virginia, volunteered to open 
the Grenada office. In other cities the faithfulness of 
telegraphers has been equally marked. At Memphis, 
when all but four out of a force of fifteen men had 
been prostrated, J. W. M‘Donald was attacked while 
sending a message, and was lifted from his chair with 
his hand on the key, and carried home. At Vicksburg, 
after many had succumbed, “‘ Ben” Fortune, of Hick- 
man, Kentucky, was taken sick, but would not leave the 
instrument for two days, but continued to work, oper- 
ating with marvellous rapidity. On the third day of 
his illness he was driven to the office, but was obliged 
to turn back, and died the next day. Instances might 
be multiplied showing how heroically the telegraphic 
fraternity have stood at their posts of duty. , 








HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Nor long ago, as an elderly couple were out walking. 
a lady on the opposite side of the street tripped and 
fell down. The old gentleman rushed across the 
street, raised his hat, and offered to assist her in any 
possible way. His wife followed him across at a slow 
pace, and witnessing his devotion to the stranger, she 
fot mad and shook her fist at him. ‘It’s all right— 
t’s all right" he whispered. “ Yea, I know it is,” she 
hotly exclaimed: “ here an unknown woman stubs 
ber and you plough across the street to eat her ap 
with kind he other day when I fell down stairs 
you stood and laughed and chuckled and tickled your 
= and wanted to know if I was practicing for a cir- 
cus 





Why should a lady's home dress last forever 7—Be- 
cause she never wears it out. 





“Mamma, can’t we have anything we want?” “Yes, 
my dears; but be careful and don’t want any thing you 
can’t have.” 


Hood, in describing the meeting of « man and a lion, 
said, “The man ran off with all might, and the lion 
with all his mane.” 








Almost every man takes his day off, but we never 
heard of him bringing it back again. 


What is the difference between a church organist 
and the influenza ?—One stops the nose, and the other 
knows the stops. 








“Why didn’t you put on a clean collar before you 
left home ?” called out an impertinent young fop to an 
omnibus driver. “’Canse your mother hadn't sent 
home my washing,” was the extinguishing reply. 





A Western contemporary has discovered that the 
number of fools is to the number of wise mon as the 
number of times one gets nothing for something is to 
the number of times one gets something for nothing. 





“How is your stock in trade?” as the drummers 
said to the hose-dealer. 





Passing an automatic buoy which was blowing its 

lugubrioas note, a reflective Bostonian observed : “ I’m 
the buoys have got tooters at last. Their educa- 
has been too long neglected.” 


There is a man in Washington the most powerful ip 
the country. He carries a horse scar on his cheek. 











You persuade a professional ician, pianist or 
conductor, to give popular music, and then the critics 
pitch into him because he “don’t (can’t) play classical 
music.” 

euibipainyeiliiatipaeiieat 

“Oh, I know she loves him,” cried the grief-stricken 
youth. “But how do you know ebe prefers your 
rival ?” asked the friend. “‘Ah,” was the sad reply, 
“1 saw her look bias at him.” 





A hen-pecked husband by the name of Home Jost a 
pocket lexicon on the street the other day, and being 
asked what he was looking for, replied, “ Home's wee 
tome!” Poor fellow! the remark had a wonderful 
significance to him. 


The period mt by a chicken in the shell might be 
designated as the inter-eggnum. ” 
-_- 








You can not always tell by the way a person dresses 
whether his pew is paid for. 





Why is a nail, driven fast into a stick of timber, like 
a decrepit old man 7—Because it’s in firm. 





There were two persons of the name of Dr. John 
Thomas, not easily to be distinguished ; for somebody, 
says Bishop Newton, was speaking of Dr. Thomas, 
when it was asked, “ Which Dr. Thomas do you mean ? 
“Dr. John Thomas.” *“ —< are both named John.” 
“ Dr. John Thomas who has a li 


o De. ‘Thomas 





er.” “They are both preachers. 
who squinta.” “ They both squint.” They were after- 
ard both bishops. 
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THE THAMES DISASTER, 

Tur sad story of the sinking 
ef the excursion steamboat 
Princess Bywell 








on the 
already familiar to our read- 
be briefly retold in 
on with our picture of 


was returning to London early 
in the evening of September 38, 
from a pleasure excursion down 
when the By Cas- 
a huge § y collier, bore 
n upon her round a bend 
in shore. The heavy iron 
prow, striking the excursion 
boat on the starboard sponsoa 
(the little platform in front of 
the pa idle-box), forced its way 
rough the doomed vessel, and 
rally cut her in half. The 
Princess Alice sank aimost in- 
stantly, plunging so \v iolently 
that those on deck were thrown 
into the water, as a survivor 
phically reports, “ like coals 
»wn a screen.” It is impos- 
describe the terror and 
is10n of the suc ceeding 
oments, but it is some 
consolation to know that there 
is no truth in the statement 
hat the Bywe!l Castle went on 
her way without rendering as- 
sistance. She stood by, and. 
did all that it was possible by 
lowering boats and throwing 
ro} to re | as, indeed, 
did all who were near enough 
to the spot to be of any serv- 
ice. Boats put out from either 
ck up the drowni 
ny instances of heroic 
sel ifice on the part of 
those on board are recorded, => 
but in spite of every effort only 
about 150 persons were saved 
Survivors of this awful ca- 
lamiiy say that it was with 
the utmost difficulty that even 
swimmers could sustain 
long enough to re- 
ceive assistance from the boats 
that put off from the shore and 
the shipping. The river at the 
i where the disaster oc- 
ed is poisoned by the sew- 
age of the great city, and many 
persons who could have kept 
themselves afloat in pure water 
were suffocated by the fouiness 
of the stream. But the shock 
was so sudden, and the crowd 
of helpless, frightened women 
and children so g 
any case the num 
must have been comparatively 
small. They clung together in 
panic-stricken groups, and pull- 
ed each other down into the 
foul depths. In less time than 
it has taken to write these lines, 
all was over: the waves had in- 
i the Princess Ali 6, with 
hundreds of men, women, and 
children, and only a few strong 
swimm were struggling in 
turbid wat 
lhe search for the dead be- 
gar the next morning. As fast 
as the bodies were recovered 
they were taken ashore, most 
of them to the Woolwich Dock- 
yard, and laid out for identifica- 
tion. In the majority of cases 
recognition was only possible 
by the clothing and trinkets 
found upon them, the faces of 
the dead being blackened by 
suffocation, and fearfully dis- 
torted by the action of the 
water , 
The corre spondents of Eng- 
lish and American papers con- 
describing scenes 
k place while the work 
»vering bodies was go- 
as hideous in the ex- 
Thousands of thieves 
and rougl f all sorts went 
down from London, and held a 
kind of carnival. Dead bodies 
were I } of clothing and 
; brates in human 
rrelied and fought 
r prey, and the police 
to be powerle to put 
1d to the disgraceful exhi- 


timony varies as to the 


of this calamity; and it 
‘t undecided upon whom rT 
| “ Na TRE i 
lame ought to rest. The THE GREAT DISASTER ON THE THAMES—COLLISION BETWEEN 1! 
of the Princess Alice 5 . 
ng the lost, but the first officer ‘says | right in his own eyes, and accommodating the} The London papers are filled with suggestions VIXEN Vawdrey came, gun 
Bywell Castle was seen when 150 yards | movements of his vessel to the exigencies of the | of plans to avert such disasters in the future. Aha rabbit-shooting by 
away, and that loud shouts were raised and the | tide and the circumstances of the moment.” It} One gentleman recommends that every person Br MISS M. E. BRADDON. home, but he liked 
whistle sounded to warn her off. On the is now proposed to appoint a committee to con- | who takes passage on an excursion steamer be | AUTHorR or “Dzap Men's Suors,” ‘‘ Hostages To wood, which h 
r hand, the captain of the collier attributes | sider the whole subject of the rule of the road, | provided with some sort of a garment which can Fonrons,” “Ax Oran Vanpior was so still 
hole blame to the Princess Alice starboard- | lights, signals, speed, number of passengers car- | be suddenly inflated into a life-preserver! Many through th é 
ing her helm when she ought to have continued | ried, appliances for saving life, and the hours | other plans, equally absurd, are gravely discussed CHAPTER I. Here and there @ i 
onthe port helm. ‘“ The navigation of the river,” | during which passengers should be carried by | in the London papers, while the suggestion of a A PRETTY HORSE-BREAKER. been newly st! a 
says a London journal, “appears to have been | river steamers. Strange, indeed, that the navi- | New Yorker, that the river steamers should adopt THe moon had newly risen, a late October track, like the pale ° 
for some years co ‘ted upon a kind of happy- | gation of so important a river as the Thames | the simple American code of signaling by the | moon, a pale silvery crescent, above the dark | there a tre¢ a 
go-lucky system, eac yt doing what seemed | should be subject to hap-hazard rules! steam-whistle, was treated with silent contempt. | pine spires in the thicket through which Roderick | the track, read] 
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ESS ALICE” AND THE “BYWELL CASTLE,” NEAR WOOLWICH. 


been an abbey betore the Reformation, and was 
still best known as the Abbey House. mt 
pine | ness; but it was ground that Roderick Vawdrey| “I wonder whether I'm too _ = — ae ee 
tb dusk, and | had known all his life, and it seemed more nat-| speculated Roderick, shifting is “s = 4 
_ ‘art of a squirrel | ural to him than any other spot upon mother | shoulder to the other. “She's no en | o' un. . 
rng attling event. | earth. ; At the end of the clearing there was a brow 
ae oak that had On the edge of this thicket there was a broad | five-barred gate, and pee tw var s ais hes 
Of go; 2, 27088 the | ditch, with more mud and dead fern in it than | tage. The flame of a newly lig non —_— 
™ and t; here and | | and beyond the —_ the eanen. Sas in- S roe oh centr ary usk, 
inc «mS across | closed Squire Tempest’s domain—an old manor- | Ick 8 gate. s ' 
* The ground was | house ae ions. ot the New Forest. It had| “I'll ask at the lodge,” he said. “I should 


mt his he 


4 clearin 


ne, ‘iter along day's ; soft and spongy, slippery with damp dead | 


rest way | leaves, and inclined in a general way to boggi- 
" & in the 
100k at 


like to say good-by to the little thing before I go 
back to Oxford.” 

He walked quickly on to the gate. 
er’s children were playing at nothing particular 
just inside it. 

“Has Miss Tempest gone for her ride this 
afternoon ?” he asked. 

“Ya-ase,” drawled the eldest shoek-headed 
youngster. 

" « And not come back yet ?’ 

“Noa, Ifshe doant take care she'll be bogged.” 


’ 


The keep- | 


$18 


Roderick hitched his bag on 
to the top of the gate, and 
stood at ease waiting. It was 
late for the little lady of Tem- 
pest Manor to be out on her 
pony, but then it was an un- 
derstood thing within a radius 
of ten miles or so that she was 
a self-willed young person, and 
even at fifteen years of age had 
a knack of following her own 
inclination with that noble dis- 
regard of consequences which 
characterizes the heaven-born 
ruler 

Mr. Vawdrey had not waited 
more than ten minutes when 
there came the thud of hoofs 
upon the soft track, a flash of 
gray in the distance, something 
flying over those forky branch- 
es sprawling across the way, 
then a half-sweet, half-shrill 
call, like a bird’s, at which the 
keeper’s children scattered 
themselves like a brood of 
scared chickens, and now a 
rush, and a gray pony shoot- 
ing suddenly into the air and 
coming down on the o 
of the gate, as if he were a new 
kind of sky-rocket. 

“What do you think of that, 
Rorie ?”’ cried the shrill, sweet 
voice of the gray pony’s rider— 
“a clean jump, eh ?” 

“I'm ashamed of you, Vix- 
en,” said Roderick. “ You'll 
come to a bad end of 
these days.” 

“T don’t care if I do, as long 
as I get my fling first,” replied 
Vixen, tossing her tawny mane. 

She was a slim little thing, 
in a short Lincoln-green habit. 
She | a small pale face, 
brown eyes that sparkled with 
life and mischief, and a rippling 
mass of reddish-auburn hair 
falling down her back under a 
coquettish little felt hat 

“Hasn't your mamma for- 
bidden jumping, Vixen?” re- 
monstrated Roderick, opening 
the gate and coming in 

* Yes, that she has, Sir,” said 
the sober old groom, riding up 
at a jog-trot on his thick-set 
browncob. “It’s quite against 
Mrs Tempest’s orders; and it’s 
a great responsibility to go out 
with Miss Violet. She will do 
it.” 

“ You mean the pony will do 
it, Badger,” cried Vixen. “I 
don’t jump. How can I help 
it if papa has given me a 
jumping pony? If I didn’t let 
Titmouse take a gate when he 
was in the humor, he'd kick 
like old boots, and pitch me a 
cropper. It's an instinct of 
self-preservation that makes 
me let him jump. And as for 
poor dear pretty little mam 
ma,” continued Vixen, address- 
ing herself to Roderick, and 
chauging her tone to one of 
patronizing tenderness, “if she 
had her way, I should be brought 
up in a little box wrapped in 
jeweller’s wool to keep me safe. 
But you see I take after papa, 
Rorie; and it comes as natural 
to me to fly over gates as it 
does to you to get plou 
smalls. There, Badge 
ing off the pony, “‘ you may take 
Titmouse home, and I'll come 
presently and give him some 
apples, for he has been a dear, 
darling, precious treasure of a 
ponykins.” 

She emphasized this com- 
mendation with a kiss on Tit- 
mouse’s gray nose, and handed 
the bridle to Badger. 

“I’m going to walk home 
with Mr. Vawdrey,” she said 

“ But, Vixen, I can’t, rea 
said Roderick. “I'm due at 
home at this moment, only I 
couldn't leave without saying 
good-by to little Vix.” 

“ And you're overdue at Ox- 

too, aren’t you?” cried 
Vixen, laughing; “ you're al- 
ways due somewhere—never in 
the right place. But whether 
you are due or not, you're com- 
ing up to the stables with me to 
give Titmouse his apples, and 
then you're coming to dine with 
us on your last night at home. 
I insist upon it; papa insists ; 
mamma insists—we all insist.”” 

“ My mother will be as angry 
as—” 
interjected Vixen 


r side 


some 


| “Old boots!” “ That's the 
| best comparison I know.’ 

“ Awfully vulgar for a young lady.” 

“You taught it me. How can I help being 
vulgar when I associate with you? You should 
hear Miss M‘Croke preach at me—sermons 80 
long”’—here Vixen extended her arms to the ut- 
termost—“ and I’m afraid they’d make ae much 
| impression on Titmouse as they do upon me. But 

she’s a dear old thing, and I love her immensely.” 
This was always Vixen’s way, making tp for 
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all short-comings with the abundance of her love. 
The heart was always atoning for the errors of 
the head. 

“J wouldn't be Miss M‘Croke for any thing. 
She must have a bad time of it with you.” 

“She has,” assented Vixen, with a remorseful 
sich. “I fear I’m bringing her sandy hairs in 
sorrow to the grave. That hair of hers never 
could be gray, you know; it’s too self-opinionated 
in its sandiness. Now come along, Rorie, do! 
Titmouse will be stamping about his box like a 
maniac if he doesn’t get those apples.” 

She gave a little tug with both her small doe- 
skin-covered hands at Roderick’s arm. He was 
still standing by the gate irresolute, inclination 
drawing him to the Abbey House, duty calling 
him home to Briarwood, five miles off, where his 
widowed mother was expecting his return. 

“My last night at home, Vix,” he said, remon- 
strantly ; “I really ought to dine with my mother.” 

“Of course you ought, and that’s the very 
reason why you'll dine with us. So ‘Kim over 
now,’ as Badger says to the horses. I don’t know 
what there is for dinner,” she added, confiden- 
tially, “but I feel sure it’s something nice. Din- 
ner is papa’s strong point, you know. He’s very 
weak about dinner.” 

“Not so weak as he is about you, Vixen.” 

“Do you really think papa is as fond of me as 
he is of his dinner ?” 

“T’'m sure of it!” 

“Then he must be very fond of me,” exclaim- 
ed Vixen, with conviction. ‘ Now, are you com- 
ing?” 

Who could resist those little soft hands in doe- 
skin? Certainly not Rorie. He resigned himself 
to the endurance of his mother’s anger in the 
future as a price to be paid for the indulgence 
of his inclination in the present, gave Vixen his 
arm, and turned his face toward the Abbey House. 

They walked through shrubberies that would 
have seemed a pathless wilderness to a stranger, 
but every turn in which was familiar to these 
two. The ground was undulating, and vast 
thickets of rhododendron and azalea rose high 
above them, or sank in green valleys below their 
path. Here and there a group of tall firs tow- 
ered skyward above the dark entanglement of 
shrubs, or a great beech spread its wide limbs 
over the hollows; here and there a pool of water 
reflected the pale moonshine. 

The house lay low, sheltered and shut in by 
those rhododendron thickets, a long, rambling 
pile of building, which had been added to, and 
altered, and taken away from, and added to again, 
like that well-known puzzle in mental arithme- 
tic which used to amuse us in our childhood. It 
was all gables, and chimney-stacks, and odd 
angles, and ivy-mantled wall, and richly mullion- 
ed windows, or quaint little diamond-paned lat- 
tices, peeping like a watchful eye from under 
the shadow of a jutting cornice. The stables 
had been added in Queen Elizabeth’s time, aft- 
er the monks had been routed from their snug 
quarters, and the Abbey had been bestowed upon 
one of the Tudor favorites. These Elizabethan 
stables formed the four sides of a quadrangle, 
stone-paved, with an old marble basin in the cen- 
tre—a basin which the vicar pronounced to be 
an early Saxon font, but which Squire Tempest 
refused to have removed from the place it had 
occupied ever since the stables were built. There 
were curious carvings upon the six sides, but so 
covered with mosses and lichens that nobody 
could tell what they meant; and the squire for- 
bade any scraping process by officious antiquari- 
ans, which might lead to somebody’s forcible ap- 
propriation of the ancient basin. 

The squire was not so modern in his ideas as 
to set up his own gasometer, so the stables were 
lighted by lanterns, with an oil-lamp fixed here 
and there against the wall. Into this dim, uncer- 
tain light came Roderick and Vixen through the 
deep stone archway which opened from the shrub- 
bery into the stable-yard, and which was solid 
enough for the gate of a fortified town. 

Titmouse’s stable was lighted better than the 
rest. The door stood open, and there was Tit- 
mouse, with the neat little quilted doeskin saddle 
still on his back, waiting to be fed and petted by 
his young mistress. It was a pretty picture, the 
old low-ceiled stable, with its wide stalls and 
roomy loose boxes and carpet of plaited straw, 
golden against the deep brown of the wood-work. 

Vixen ran into the box and took off Titmouse’s 
bridle, he holding down his head, like a child sub- 
mitting to be undressed. Then, with many vig- 
orous tugs at straps and buckles, and a good deal 
of screwing up of her rosy lips in the course of 
the effort, Vixen took off her pony’s saddle. 

“T like to do every thing I can for him,” she 
explained, as Rorie watched her with an amused 
smile. “I'd wisp him down if they’d let me.” 

She left the leather panel on Titmouse’s back, 
hung up saddle and bridle, and skipped off to a 
corn chest to hunt for apples. Of these she 
brougit half a dozen or so in the skirt of her 
habit, and then, swinging herself lightly into a 


comfortable corner of the manger, began to carry 
out her system of reward for good conduct, with 
muck coquetry on her part and Titmouse’s, Ro- 


rie watching it all from the empty stall adjoin- 
ing, his folded arms resting on the top of the 


partition. He said not another word about Mis 
mother, or the duty that called him home to Bri- 
arwood, but stood and watched this pretty horse- 
breaker in a dreamy contentment. 

What was Violet Tempest, otherwise Vixen, 
like, this October evening, just three months be- 
fore her fifteenth birthday? She made a lovely 
picture in this dim light, as she sat in the corner 
of the old manger, holding a rosy-cheeked apple 


at a tantalizing distance from Titmouse’s nose; 
but she was, perhaps, not altogether lovely. She 
was brilliant rather’ than absolutely beautiful. 
The white skin was powdered with freckles. 
The rippling hair was too warm an auburn to 
escape an occasional unfriendly remark from 
captious critics, but it was not red hair for all 





that. The eyes were brownest of the brown, 
large, bright, and full of expression. The mouth 
was a thought too wide, but it was a lovely mouth 
notwithstanding. The lips were full and firmly 
moulded—lips that could mean any thing, from 
melting tenderness to sternest resolve. Such 
lips, a little parted to show the whitest, evenest 
teeth in Hampshire, seemed to Rorie lovely enough 
to please the most critical connoisseur of femi- 
nine beauty. The nose was short and straight, 
but had a trick of tilting itself upward with a 
little impatient jerk that made it seem retroussé ; 
the chin was round and full and dimpled; the 
throat was full and round also—a white column 
supporting the tawny head, and indicated that 
Vixen was meant to be a powerful woman, and 
not one of those ethereal nymphs who lend them- 
selves most readily to the decorative art of a 
court milliner. 

“I'm afraid Violet will be a dreadfully large 
creature,” Mrs. Tempest murmured, plaintively, 
as the girl grew and flourished; that lady her- 
self being ethereal, and considering her own ap- 
pearance a strictly correct standard of beauty. 
How could it be otherwise, when she had been 
known before her marriage as “the pretty Miss 
Calthorpe ?” 

“This is very nice, you know, Vixen,” said 
Roderick, critically, as Titmouse made a greedy 
snap at an apple, and was repulsed with a gen- 
tle pat on his nose, “but it can’t go on forever. 
What ’ll you do when you are grown up ?” 

“Have a horse instead of a pony,” answered 
Vixen, unhesitatingly. 

“ And will that be all the difference ?” 

“T don’t see what other difference there, can 
be. I shall always love papa; I shall always 
love hunting; I shall always love mamma—as 

much as she'll let me. What difference can a 
few more birthdays make in me? I shall be too 
big for Titmouse, that’s the only misfortune ; but 
I shall always keep him for my pet, and I'll have 
a basket-carriage, and drive him when I go to 
see my poor people. Sitting behind a pony is 
an awful bore when one’s natural place is on his 
back ; but I'd sooner endure it than let Titmouse 
fancy himself superannuated.” 

“But when you’re grown up you'll have to 
come out, Vixen. You'll be obliged to go to 
London for a season, and be presented, and go to 
no end of balls, and ride in the Row, and make 
a grand marriage, and have a page all to yourself 
in the Court Journal.” 

“Catch me—going to London!” exclaimed 
Vixen, ignoring the latter part of the sentence. 
“Papa hates London, and so do I. And as to 
riding in Rotten Row, je voudrais bien me voir 
ee cela,” added Vixen, whose study of the 

rench age chiefly resulted in the endeav- 
or to translate English slang into that tongue. 
“No, when I ae up I shall take pape the tour 
of Europe. e’ll see all those places I’m wor- 
ried about at lessons—Marathon, Egypt, Naples, 
the Peloponnesus, tout le tremblement—and I shall 
say to each of them, ‘Oh, this is you, is it? 
What a nuisance you’ve been to me on the map!’ 
We shall up Mount Vesuvius, and the Pyra- 
mids, and do all sorts of wild things ; and by the 
time I come home I shall have forgotten the 
whole of my education.” 

“Tf Miss M‘Croke could hear you!” 

“She does, often. You can’t imagine the wild 
things I say to her. But I love her—fondly.” 

A great bell clanged out with a vigorous peal 
that seemed to shake the old stable. 

“There’s the first bell; I must run and dress. 
Come to the drawing-room and see mamma.” 

“ But, Vixen, how can I sit down to dinner in 
such a costume?” remonstrated Rorie, looking 
down at his brown shooting suit, leather gaiters, 
and tremendous boots—boots which, instead of 
being beautified with blacking, were suppled-with 
tallow. “I can’t do it, really.” 

“ Nonsense!” cried Vixen ; “ what does it mat- 
ter? Papa seldom dresses for dinner. I be- 
lieve he considers it a sacrifice to mamma’s sense 
of propriety when he washes his hands after 
coming in from the home farm. And you are 
only a boy—I beg pardon—an under-graduate, 
So come along.” 

“But upon my word, Vixen, I feel too much 
ashamed of myself.” 

“T’ve asked you to dinner, and you’ve accept- 
ed,” cried Vixen, pulling him out of the stable by 
the lapel of his shooting jacket. 

He seemed to relish that mode of locomotion, 
for he allowed himself to be pulled all the way 
to the hall door, and into the glow of the great 
big fire—a ruddy light which shone upon many a 
seers trophy, and reflected itself on many a 
gleaming pike and cuirass, belonging to days of 
old, when gentlemanly sport for the most part 
meant man-hunting. 

It was a fine old vaulted hall, a place to love, 
and remember lovingly*when far away. The 
walls were all of darkly bright oak i 
save where here and there a square of ta 
hung before a door, or a painted window let in 
the moonlight. At one end there was a great 
arched fire-place, the arch surmounted with Squire 
Tempest’s armorial bearings, roughly cut in free- 
stone. A mailed figure of the usual stumpy 
build, in helm and hauberk, stood on each side of 
the hearth ; a large three-cornered chair, covered 
with stamped and gilded leather, was drawn up 
to the fireside, the squire’s favorite seat on an 
autumn or winter afternoon. The chair was 
empty now, but, stretched at full length before 
the blazing logs, lay the squire’s chosen compan- 
ion, Nip, a powerful liver-colored pointer; and 
beside him, in equally luxurious rest, reclined 
Argus, Vixen’s mastiff. There was a story about 
Vixen and the mastiff, involving the only inci- 
dent in that young lady’s life the recollection 
whereof could make her blush. 

The dog, apparently coiled in deepest slumber, 
heard the light footsteps on the hall floor, pricked 
up his tawny ears, sprang to his feet, and bound- 
ed over to his young mistress, whom he near- 





ly knocked down in the warmth of his welcome. 
Nip, the pointer, blinked at the intruders, yawn- 
ed desperately, stretched himself a trifle longer, 
and relapsed into slumber. 

“How fond that brute is of you!” said Rorie; 
“but it’s no wonder, when one considers what 
you did for him.” 

“If you say another word I shall hate you,” 
cried Vixen, savagely. 3 

“ Well, but you know when a fellow fights an- 
other fellow’s battles, the other fellow’s bound to 
be fond of him; and when a young lady pitches 
into a bird-boy with her riding-whip to save a 
mastiff pup from ill-usage, that mastiff pup is 
bound—” 

“ Mamma,” cried Vixen, flinging aside a tapes- 
try portiére, and bouncing into the drawing-room, 
“ here’s Roderick ; and he’s come to dinner, and 
you must excuse his shooting dress, please; I’m 
sure pa will.” 

“ Certainly, my dear Violet,” replied a gentle, 
trainante voice from the fire-lit dimness near the 
velvet-curtained hearth. “Of course I am al- 
ways glad to see Mr. Vawdrey when your papa 
asks him. Where did you meet the squire, Rod- 
erick ?” 

“ Upon my word, Mrs. Tempest,” faltered Rorie, 
coming slowly forward into the ruddy glow, “I 
feel quite awfully ashamed of myself; I’ve been 
rabbit-shooting, and I’m a most horrid object. It 
wasn’t the squire asked me. It was Vixen.” 

Vixen made a ferocious grimace at him—he 
could just see her distorted countenance in the 
fire-light—and further expressed her aggrava- 
tion by a smart crack of her whip. 

“Violet, my love, you have such startling ways,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Tempest, with a long-suffering air. 
“ Really, Miss M‘Croke, you ought to try and cor- 
rect her of those startling ways.” 

On this Roderick became aware of a stout fig- 
ure in a tartan dress knitting industriously on 
the side of the hearth opposite Mrs, Tempest’s 
sofa. He could just see the flash of those active 
needles, and could just hear Miss M‘Croke mur- 
mur placidly that she had corrected Violet, and 
that it was no use. 

Rorie remembered that plaid poplin dress 
when he was at Eton. It was a royal Stuart, too 
brilliant to be forgotten. He used to wonder 
whether it would ever wear out, or whether it 
was not made of some indestructible tissue, like 
asbestos—a fabric that neither time nor fire 
could destroy. 

“Tt was Rorie’s last night, you see, mamma,” 
apologized Vixen, “and I knew you and papa 
would like him to come, and that you wouldn’t 
mind his shooting clothes a bit, though they do 
make him look like the under-keeper, except that 
the under-keeper’s better-looking than Rorie, and 
has finished growing his whiskers, instead of liv- 
ing in the expectation of them.” 

And with this Parthian shot Vixen made a 
pirouette on her neat little morocco-shod toes, and 
whisked herself out of the room, leaving Roder- 
ick Vawdrey to make the best of his existence 
for the next twenty minutes with the two women 
he always found it most difficult to get on with, 
Mrs. Tempest and Miss M‘Croke. 

The logs broke into a crackling blaze just at 
this moment, and lighted up that luxurious hearth 
and the two figures beside it. 

It was the prettiest thing imaginable in the 
way of a drawing-room, that spacious, low-ceiled 
chamber in the Abbey House. 

The oak panelling was painted white—a bar- 
barity on the part of those modern Goths, the 
West End decorators, but a charming back- 
ground for quaint Venetian mirrors, ging 
shelves of curious old china, dainty little groaps 
of richly bound duodecimos, brackets, bronzes, 
freshest flowers in majolica jars; water-color 
sketches by Hunt, Prout, Cattermole, and Dun- 
can ; sage-green silk curtains, black and gold fur- 
niture, and all the latest prettinesses of the new 
Jacobean school. The mixture of real medizval- 
ism and modern quaintness was delightful. One 
hardly knew where the rococo or the me- 
dizeval left off. The good old square fire-place, 
with its projecting canopy, and columns in white 
and colored ma was as old as the days of 
Inigo Jones ; but the painted tiles, with their de- 
signs from the Iliad and Odyssey after Dante 
Rossetti, were the newest thing from Minton’s 
factory. Z 

Even Rorie felt that the room was pretty, 
though he did above all things abhor to be 
trapped in it, as he found himself this October 
evening. 

“There's a t lot of rubbish in it,” he used 
to say of Mrs. Tempest’s drawing-room, “ but it’s 
rather nice al ov 

Mrs, Tempest at five-and-thirty still retained 
the good looks which had distinguished Miss Cal- 
thrope at nineteen. She was small and slim, 
with a delicate complexion ; soft blue eyes, a 
limpid innocent azure ; features, rose- 
bud lips, hands after Velasquez; and an unex- 
ceptionable taste in dress, the selection of which 
formed one of the most onerous occupations of 
her life. To attire herself becomingly, and to 
give the squire the dinners he best liked, in an or- 
der of succession so dexterously arranged as nev- 
er to provoke satiety, were Mrs. Tempest’s car- 
dinal duties. In the intervals of her life she 
read modern poetry, French novels, and reviews; 
did a little high-art needle-work, played Men- 
delssohn’s Lieder, sang three French chansons 
which her husband liked, slept, and drank orange 
pekoe. In the consumption of ‘this last article, 
Mrs. Tempest was as bad as adram-drinker. She 
declared her inability to support life without that 
gentle stimulant, and required to be wound up at 
various hours of her languid day with a dose of 
her favorite beverage. 

“T think I'll take a cup of tea,” was Mrs. Tem- 
pest’s inevitable remark at every crisis of her ex- 


istence. 
“ And so you are ao Se Rod- 
erick ?” the lady began, with a languid kindness. 





_ Mrs. Tempest had never been known to be un- 
kind to any one. She regarded all her fellow- 
creatures with a gentle tolerance. The 
there, a necessary element of the universe, and 
she bore with them. But she had never attached 
herself particularly to any body except the squire. 
Him she adored. He took all the trouble of life 
off her hands, and gave her all good things. She 
had been poor, and he had made her rich: no- 
body, and he had elevated her into somebody. 
She loved him with a canine fidelity, and felt to- 
ward him as a dog feels toward his master—that 
in him this round world begins and ends. 

“Yes,” assented Rorie, with a sigh, “I’m going 
up to-morrow.” 

“Why up?” inquired Miss M‘Croke, without 
lifting her eyes from her needles. “It isn’t up 
on the map.” 

“TI hope you are going to get a grand degree,” 
continued Mrs. Tempest, in that so emnilinte’y 
voice of hers—“ Senior Wrangler, or something.” 

“That’s the other shop,” exclaimed Rorie ; 
“they grow that sort of timber at Cambridge. 
However, I hope to pull myself through somehow 
or other this time, for my mother’s sake. She 
attaches a good deal of importance to it, though 
for my own part I can’t see what good it can do 
me. It won’t make me farm my own land bet- 
ter, or ride straighter to hounds, or do my duty 
better to my tenants.” 

“ Education,” said Miss M‘Croke, sententiously, 
“is always a good, and we can not too highly es- 
timate its influence upon—” 

“Oh yes, I know,” answered Rorie, quickly, 
for he knew that when the flood-gates of Miss 
M‘Croke’s eloquence were once loosened the tide 
ran strong ; “ when house and lands are gone and 
spent a man may turn usher in an academy, and 
earn fifty pounds a year and his laundress’s bill 
by grinding Cesar’s Commentaries into small boys. 
But I shouldn’t lay in a stock of learning with 
that view. When my house and lands are gone, 
I'll go after them—emigrate, and go into the 
lumber trade in Canada.” 

“What a dreadful idea!” said Mrs. Tempest. 
“But you are not going to lose house and lands, 
Roderick—such a nice place as Briarwood.” 

“To my mind it’s rather a commonplace hole,” 
answered the young man, carelessly; “but the 
land is some of the best in the county.” 

It must be nearly seven by this time, he thought. 


He was ing through this period of probation 
better than he had expected. Mrs. Tempest gave 
a little stifled yawn behind her huge black fan, 


upon which cupids and graces were depicted dan- 
= the airiest attitudes, after Boucher. Rod- 
erick would have liked to yawn in concert, but at 
this juncture a sudden ray of light flashed upon 
him and showed him a way of escape. 

“T think I'll go to the gentleman’s room, and 
es myself decent before the second bell rings,” 

said. 

“Do,” assented Mrs. Tempest, with another 
yawn; and the young man fled. 

He had only time to scramble through a hur- 
ried toilet, and was still feeling very doubtful as 
to the — of his short, crisp hair, when the 
oe Sees out its friendly summons. The 

t ’s room opened out from the hall, and 
rie heard the squire’s loud and jovial voice 
uplifted as he raised the tapestry curtain. 

Mr. Tempest was standing in front of the | 
fire, pulling Vixen’s auburn hair. The girl had 
put on a picturesque brown velvet frock. A scar- 
let sash was tied loosely round her willowy waist, 
and a scarlet ribbon held back the loose masses 
of her bright hair. 

“ A study in red and brown,” thought Rorie, as 

the fire-glow lit up the picture of the squire in 
his hunting dress and the girl in her warm velvet 
gown. 
“Such a run, Rorie!” cried the squire. “We 
dawdled about among the furze from twelve till 
four doing nothing, and just as it was getting 
dark started a stag up on the high ground this 
side of Pickett’s Post, and ran him nearly into 
Ringwood. Go in and fetch my wife, Rorie. Oh, 
here she is”—as the portiére was lifted by a white 
ringed hand. “ You must excuse me sitting down 
in pink to-day, Pamela ; I only got in as the gong 
began to sound, and I’m as hungry as the pro- 
verbial hunter.” 

“You know I always think you handsomest in 
your red coat, Edward,” replied the submissive 
wife; “but I hope you’re not very muddy.” 

“T won’t answer for myself, but I haven’t been 
actually up to my neck in a bog.” 

Rorie offered his arm to Mrs. Tempest, and 
they all went in to dinner, the squire still play- 
ing with his daughter’s hair, and Miss M‘Croke 
bringing up the rear solemnly. 

The dining-room at the Abbey House was the 
ancient refectory, large enough for a mess-room ; 
so when there were no visitors the Tempests 
dined in the library, a handsome square room, 
in which old family portraits looked down from 
the oak panelling above the dwarf book-cases, 
and in which the literary element was not ob- 
trusively conspicuous. You felt thet it was a 
room quite as well adapted for conviviality as for 
study. There was a cottage piano in a snug cor- 
ner by the fire-place. The squire’s capacious 
arm-chair stood on the other side of the hearth, 
Mrs. Tempest’s low chair and gypsy table facing 
it. The old oak buffet opposite the chimney- 
piece was a splendid specimen of Elizabethan 
carving, and made a rich background for the 
squire’s racing cups, and a pair of Oliver Crom- 
well tankards, plain and unornamental as that 
illustrious Roundhead himself. 

It was a delightful room on a chill October 
evening like this; the logs roaring up the wide 
chimney, a pair of bronze candelabra lighting the 
room and table, Mrs. Tempest smiling pleasan tly 
at her unbidden guest, and the squire stooping, 
red-faced and plethoric, over his mullagatawny ; 
while Vixen, who was at an age when dinner is 
@ secondary consideration, was amusing 
with the dogs, gentlemanly animals, too well- 
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bred to be importunate in their demands for an 
occasional tidbit, and content to lie in superb at- 
titudes, looking up at the eaters with supplication 
in their great pathetic brown eyes. 

“Rorie is going up to-morrow—not in a bal- 
loon, but to Magdalen College, Oxford—so, as 
this was his last night, I made him come to din- 
ner,” explained Vixen, presently. “I hope I 

idn’t do wrong. 
. “ Rorie oe he’s always welcome. Have 
some more of that mullagatawny, my lad ; it’s un- 
common! i Q : 

Rorie declined the mullagatawny, being at this 
moment deeply engaged in watching Vixen and 
the dogs. Nip, the liver-colored pointer, was 
performing his celebrated statue feat. With his 
fore-legs stiffly extended, and his head proudly 

i he simulated a dog of marble; and if it 
had not been for the occasional bumping of his 
tail upon the Persian carpet, in an irresistible 
wag of self-approbation, the simulation would 
have been perfect. : 

“Look, papa! isn’t it beautiful? I went out 
of the room the other day, while Nip was doing 
the statue, after I'd told him not to move a paw, 
and I staid away quite five minutes, and then 
stole quietly back; and there he was, lying as 
still as if he’d been carved out of stone. Wasn't 
that fidelity ?” 

“Nonsense!” cried the squire. ‘“ But how do 
you know that Nip didn’t wind you as you open- 
ed the door, and get himself into position? What 
are these ?” as the old silver entrée dishes came 
round. “Stewed eels? You never forgot my 
tastes, Pamela.” , 

“Stewed eels, Sir; sole maitre d’hétel,” said 
the butler, in the usual suppressed and deferen- 
tial tone. . 

Rorie helped himself automatically, and went 
on looking at Vixen. . - 

Her praises of Nip had kindled jealous fires in 
the breast of Argus, her own particular favorite ; 
and the blunt black muzzle had been thrust ve- 
hemently under her — nt 

“A is angry,” sai rie. 

* He's 8 rary | foolish thing to be jealous,” 
answered Vixen, “ when he knows I'd go through 
fire and water for him.” 

“Or even fight a big boy,” cried the squire, 
throwing himself back in his chair with the unc- 
tuous laughter of a man who is dining well, and 
knows it. 

Vixen blushed rosiest red at the allusion. 

“Papa, you oughtn’t to say such things,” she 
cried. “I was a little bit of a child then.” 

“ Yes, and flew at a great boy of fourteen and 
licked him,” exclaimed the squire, rapturously. 
“You know the story, don’t you, Rorie ?” 

Rorie had heard it twenty times, but looked 
the picture of ignorant expectancy. 

“You know how Vixen came by Argus? What, 
you don’t? Well, I'll tell you. This little yellow- 
haired lass of mine was barely nine years old, and 
she was riding through the village on her pony, 
with young Stubbs behind her on the sorrel mare 
—and, you know, to her dying day, that sorrel 
would never let any one dismount her quietly. 
Now what does Vixen spy but a lubberly lad and 
a lot of small children ill-using a mastiff pup? 
They'd tied a tin kettle to the brute’s tail, and 
were doing their best to drown him. There’s a 
pond just beyond Mrs. Farley's cottage, you know, 
and into that pond they’d driven the puppy, and 
wouldn’t let him get out of it. As fast as he 
scrambled up the muddy bank they drove him 
back into the water.” 

“Papa darling,” pleaded Vixen, despairingly, 
“ Rorie has heard it all a thousand times before. 
Haven’t you now, Rorie ?” 

“Tt’s as new to me as to-morrow’s Times,” 
said Roderick, with effrontery. 

“Vixen was off the pony before you could say 
‘Jack Robinson.’ She flew into the midst of the 
dirty little ragamuffins, seized the biggest by the 
collar, and trundled him backward into the pond, 
then laid about her right and left with her whip 
till the wretches scampered off, leaving Vixen and 
the puppy masters of the situation, and by this 
time the sorrel mare had allowed Stubbs to get 
off her, and Stubbs came up to her rescue. e 
young ringleader had been too much surprised 
by his ducking to pull himself together again be- 
fore this, but he came up to time now, and had it 
out with Stubbs, while the sorrel was doing as 
much damage as she conveniently could to Mrs. 
Farley’s palings. ‘Don’t quite kill him, please, 
Stubbs,’ cried Vixen, ‘ although he richly deserves 
it,’ and then she took the muddy little beast up 
in her arms and ran home, leaving her pony to 
fate and Stubbs. Stubbs told me the whole sto- 
ry, with tears in his eyes. ‘Who'd ha’ thought, 
squire, the little lady would ha’ been such a game 
’un ?’ said Stubbs.” 

“Tt’s very horrid of you, papa, to tell such sil- 
ly old stories,” remonstrated Vixen. “That was 
nearly seven years ago, and Dr. Dewsnapp told us 
that every body undergoes a complete change of 
—what is it?—all the tissues—in seven years. 
Tm not the same Vixen that pushed the boy into 
the pond. There’s not a bit of her left in me.” 

And so the dinner went on and ended, with a 
good deal of distraction, caused by the dogs, and 
a mild little remark now and then from Mrs. 
Tempest, or a wise interjection now and then 
from Miss M‘Croke, who in a manner represent- 
ed the Goddess of Wisdom in this somewhat 
frivolous family, and came in with a corrective 
and solemnly rational observation when the talk 
was drifting toward idiocy. 

The filberts, bloomy purple grapes, and ruddy 
pippins, and yellow William pears had gone their 
rounds—all home produce—and had been ad- 
mired and praised, and the squire’s voice was 
mellowing after his second glass of port, when 
the butler came in with a letter on a salver, and 
brought it, with muffled footfall and solemn vis- 
age, as of one who carried a death-warrant, to 
Roderick Vawdrey. 

The young man looked at it as if he had en- 





countered an unexpected visitor of the adder 
tribe. 

“My mother,” he faltered. 

It was a large and handsome letter with a big 


red seal. 

“May I?” asked Rorie, with a troubled visage, 
and having received his host and hostess’s as- 
sent, broke the seal. 


“Dear Ropericx,—lIs it quite kind of you to 
absent yourself on this your last night at home ? 
I feel very sure that this will find you at the Ab- 
bey House, and I send the brougham at a ven- 
ture. Be good enough to come home at once. 
The Dovedales arrived at Ashbourne quite unex- 
pectedly this afternoon, and are dining with me 
on purpose to see you before you go back to Ox- 
ford. If your own good feeling did not urge you 
to spend this last evening with me, I wonder that 
Mr. and Mrs. Tempest were not kind enough to 
suggest to you which way your duty lay. Yours, 
anxiously, Janz Vawprey.” 

Roderick crumpled the letter with an angry 
look. That fling at the Tempests hit him hard. 
Why was it that his mother was always so ready 
to find fault with these chosen friends of his ? 

“ Any thing wrong, Rorie ?” asked the squire. 

“Nothing ; except that the Dovedales are din- 
ing with my mother, and I’m to go home directly.” 

“Tf you please, ma’am, Master Vawdrey’s serv- 
ant has come for him,” said Vixen, mimicking 
the style of announcement at a juvenile party. 
“It’s quite too bad, Rorie,” she went on; “I had 
made up my mind to beat you at pyramids; but I 
dare say you're very glad to have the chance of 
one your pretty cousin before you leave Hamp- 
shire.” 

But Rorie shook his head dolefully, made his 
adieux, and departed. 


[To BE CONTINUED.) 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE only advices received, so far, from the 
schooner and her y, of the How- 
GATE expedition, were brought recently to New 
London by Captain Roacu, the master of a 
whaler that was wrecked in the arctic seas in 
October, 1876. He left the vessel in Naintook 
Harbor on the 5th of July, all on board being 
well. Mr. SHerman had been diligently oceu- 

ied in obtaining meteorological data, for which 
oe part the expedition was fitted out, and 
had erected an observatory on shore for the 

urpose. Mr. KuMLgIN (the naturalist), too, 
had been quite successful in securing speci- 
mens of natural history. Captain Tyson in- 
tended to leave for home on the 15th of August, 
and he may consequently be expected to arrive 
before long. 





Dr. Pecuve.-Logscue, of Leipsic, is endeavor- 
ing to obtain data as to the extent to which un- 
civilized people can distinguish colors, and have 
specific names for them. For this purpose he 
has distributed largely to all parte of the world 
a scale of colors, with their German and English 
equivalents, with blanks for the answers. 





According to the recent report of Sir JoszrH 
Hooker on the condition of Kew Gardens, the 
number of visitors during the year amounted to 
= ge great increase over the number in 
1876. ferring to his visit in North America, 
Sir Josera remarked that in the most remote 
part of the country the existence and character 
of Kew Gardens were known to almost every one, 
and that the fact of his connection with them 
was a sure passport to attention and considera- 
tion. Indeed, he is of the opinion that the char- 
acter and p of such establishments as 
Kew, the British Museum, etc., are better known 
and appreciated among all classes of people in 
America than they are in the United Kingdom 
itself. 


Public attention has frequently been called to 
the ravages by wild animals, especially tigers 
and snakes, in India, but we are hardly prepared 
to learn of the amount of damage by wolves in 
Russia. It appears that during 1876 in a single 
province 588) horses and horned cattle, 56,000 
small cattle, 22,000 domestic fowls, and more 
than 1000 dogs were destroyed by these animals. 
Their ravages were even greater in 1877. The 
loss of property during the two years is esti- 
mated at nearly a quarter of a million dollars. 








Botanists will be gratified to learn that the 

ublication of De CaNDOLLE’s Prodromus has 

n resumed by the issue of the first volume of 

a new series. This contains monographs of 

three orders elaborated by the Messrs. De Can- 
DOLLE and MASTERS. 


We have already noticed the death of WiLL1AM 
HewirTson, Esq., well known for his beautiful 
works on British oology and the butterflies, and 
the fact of his having made a large number of 
legacies in the interest of his favorite branch of 
natural history. America participates in his 
benefactions. Among these a considerable sum 
has been left to Herman STRECKER, of Reading, 
to enable him to carry on his illustrated and 
other publications on the butterflies. Mr. 
STRECKER has for many years been in corre- 
spondence with Mr. Hewirson, and has been 
the recipient at his hands of many extremely 
rare and valuable specimens of lepidoptera. 


It is announced that the extensive collections 
made by Signor D’ALBerTis during his recent 
expeditions up the Fly River, New Guinea, have 
been sold to the Marquis G. Dorta, of Genoa. 
They will probably be deposited in the Museo 
Civico, an institution established by the marquis. 








Professor G. Dz MorTILLET proposes to study 
anthropology from its most charming aspect, 
and for that purpose is collecting in an album 


‘photographs of the most beautiful women, of 


all types of beauty, from ali nations. He bases 
this on the ground that the most beautiful per- 
sons in each race ought to be the most typical, 
if the law of selection is real. The professor 
calls u every one to assist him in this work. 
The collection is to be composed of uncolored 
ghoteqnete only, from carte-de-visite to picture 
size. e name and social position of the per- 





sons will be important, but not necessary. It 
is epee, however, to know the place of 
birth, the nationality, and the race; also, wheth- 
er the race is pure, or whether the father and 
mother are of different races and nations. Com- 
munications should be addressed to M. G. De 
MORTILLET, au Chateau de St. Germain-en-Laye 
(Seine-et-Oise), or at the Exhibition of Anthro- 
pological Sciences, Paris. 





An important enterprise has lately been un- 
dertaken by Mr. Hems ey in the preparation of 
a omy work upon the plants of Mexico 
and Central America, which will probably con- 
tain a list of all the species, with descriptions of 
a number hitherto undescribed. The idea was 
first started by Professors Satvrw and GopMAN 
for the purpose of serving as an accompaniment 
to their work on the zoology of the same region. 
The material is farnished largely from the col- 
lections in Kew Gardens, as also from specimens 
jo by Messrs. Satvin and GopmAN them- 

ves, 





The long talked of division of the collections 
of the British Museum is assured by the fact 
that a bill has passed the House of Commons au- 
thorizing the oe rd the ae of zool- 
ogy, geo » paleontology, and mineralogy to 
the new build ngs at South Kensington, which 
have been constructed at much expense to re- 
ceive them. The pictures are to be sent to the 
National Gallery or the National Portrait Gal- 
lery, leaving the original building for the collec- 
tions of books, manuscripts, antiquities, ete. A 
clause in the bill authorizes the trustees to give 
away duplicate specimens of the Museum. Here- 
tofore, under the rules, it has been impossible to 
dispose of any specimens whatever, even in ex- 
change for others more desirable, and no matter 
what their condition, thus adding greatly to the 
burden of the curators in taking charge of the 
collection. 





The meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, which recently 
closed at St. Louis, was quite a success, though 
the number of persons tn attendance and the 
number of articles offered were less than at the 
previous year’s meeting. It is possible that 
many persons were deterred from attending by 
the unfounded reports of cases of yellow fever 
in that city. The next meeting will be held at 
camtom, where a large attendance is expected. 

The forty-eighth meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, held at Dublin, has also closed its la- 
bors, and was, it is said, entirely satisfactory, 
though less enthusiastic than some of its prede- 
cessors. The assistant secretary, Mr. GRIFFITH, 
who has held that og for sixteen years, re- 
signed in favor of Mr. Gorpon. Among the 
Americans present were Professors Core and 
Datu. The meeting of the Association in 1879 
will be at Sheffield; in 1880, at Swansea; and in 
1881, at York. 





A very fair collection of the birds of Formosa 
and China, by Mr. Ropert SwrnuHoe, made dur- 
ing a period of many years’ residence in those 
regions as British consul, is offered for sale, 
presenting the best possible opportunity of ob- 
taining a nearly complete representation of the 
ornithology of those little known countries. 





A recent chemical investigation of the milk 
from the so-called cow-tree, or galactodendron, of 
South America, has shown its relation to animal 
milk to be closer than had hitherto been sup- 

sed. M. BovussInGauLT, who was familiar 
with it fifty years ago, while taking part with 
Bo.tvak in the war of independence, reports 
that it is thicker than cow’s milk, and exhibits 
a slightly acid reaction. When exposed to the 
air it becomes coagulated into a kind of cheese. 
This contains a complex fatty matter analogous 
to bees-wax, and capable of being converted into 
excellent candles. There is also nitrogenous 
matter which suggests albumen or vegetable 
fibrine. Sugar, salts of potash, lime, magnesia, 
certain phosphates, and water complete the com- 
position of this interesting liquid. Although 
containing the same elements as cow’s milk, it 
differs from itin the composition. With cream, 
however, it bears a close relationship. The per- 
centages of butter, sugar, phosphates, and water 
differ. BousstnGavLT thinks the new tree could 
be naturalized in Algeria, but that it is perhaps 
more valuabie for its wax than for any thing else. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that the milk 
of this tree is considered in South America an 
absolute preventive of dysentery, and that a 
considerable quantity has been imported into 
London as a remedy, where it has been used 
with much success. 


TYPES OF TRAMPS. 


In view of the interest felt in the constantly 
increasing tribe of vagrants called by the sug- 
gestive name of “tramps,” we give, on page 816, 
a few sketches of different types of the race. 

Of the representative tramp we have all seen 
numerous specimens prowling about ash barrels 
and area steps, or dozing in the parks. He rarely 





asks you for alms in the street, being too enfee- 
bled in body and bankrupt in nerve for such au- 
dacity. He sleeps in lumber-yards, in vacant lots, 
or any where the police will Jet him, and refreshes 
himself in the morning from the lees of lager- 
beer barrels drawn off into old tomato cans. 

One is sometimes accosted in the street by a 
tall, venerable, fine-looking old gentleman, who 
might at first sight be taken for a retired sea- 
captain or produce merchant, or possibly a large 
steam-ship owner, or a capitalist of some kind. 
He tells you he is in need, that he has a podr old 
wife at home, and nothing to give her to eat. He 
was a rich man once, he*tells you, and it comes 
hard on him, at eighty-seven years of age, to be 
without food, even if he were not afflicted with 
rheumatism and other infirmities. Poor old fel- 
low! No doubt, in his day, “no better wan was 
found by the crier on his round through the town.” 

The truculent tramp is generally rather more 
comfortably attired than the majority of his kind, 
for modest misery, like modest merit, is not fully 
appreciated, as a general rule. Perhaps he suc- 
ceeds in frightening lone women into gifts of rai- 
ment and food, and perhaps he sometimes helps 
himself. We hear of him at Jonely mansions and 
secluded farm-houses, and read of him in.local pa- 
pers, but he does not assert himself much in large 
cities; he has an aversion to brass buttons, and 
prefers ladies’ society. 

Returning from the theatre or a ball, a skimpy 
little woman approaches you in Fifth Avenue 
with a small box containing cakes of toilet soap, 
which she flatters with the names of choice brands, 
and begs you to become a purchaser. It is a sol- 
emn thing thus in the stil] hours of the night, in 
the deserted and silent streets, to be exhorted by 
a lady in reduced circumstances to have a care 
for your personal cleanliness. We once bought 
a small brick-colored slab named Brown Windsor 
from this person, and, on subsequently using it, 
found that it removed the skin, and left a thick 
red sediment at the bottom of the wash-basin. 

The tramp who sells lead-pencils is usually of 
the Irish persuasion, and has a superlative man- 
ner of either extreme depression or reckless good 
humor. The pencils he sells cut paper like a 
diamond, and cost at wholesale from six to ten 
cents per dozen, but he, honest fellow, is ready to 
sacrifice them for five cents apiece, unless, as a 
noble gentleman, you are disposed to pay ten. 
“T am awfully hard up, boss; just buy one to 
help a poor fellow along,” he will say, with all 
the familiar frankness of an oid friend you may 
have known in happier days. He haunts bar- 
rooms and restaurants, and has no mawkish af- 
fectation on the subject of temperance. 

There are many varieties of tramps, both in the 
city and country, and the question is, Where do 
they come from? Many of them are honest men 
who can not obtain work, but many more are idle 
creatures who do not want to labor. Of the lat- 
ter class, the tramps proper, some are men who 








have been in the army, or workmen who from 
long enforced idleness have lost the habits of 
industry ; but the larger number of the represent- 
ative tramps probably come from the rowdy ele- 
ment which years ago used to hang around en- 
as run to fires, and work at elections. 

any of them are men who were the tools of pol- 
iticians—the “ bully” boys, strikers, shoulder-hit- 
ters, and what not, who made a living by overaw- 
ing and sponging upon city officials, bar-keepers, 
and others; whose ideals were the Bill Pooles, 
Billy Mulligans, “ Figsys,” and Pat Matthewses of 
former days. This class our improved police 
have wiped out, and they now either take their 
place as recognized professional criminals, or go 
to swell the ranks and constitute the worst ele- 
ment of the army of tramps. 








THE accompanying map shows territory and 
places which may become of vast importance, 
from a military point of view, should there be a 
new war between England and Afghanistan in 
consequence of the check which the British mis- 
sion has met at the Khyber Pass, on the way to 
Cabul. The possessions of Russia in Central Asia 
include the greater part of the country between 
the Caspian Sea and the Altai Mountains, sepa- 
rated by only a narrow strip of independent ter- 
ritory from the northern frontier of Afghanistan. 
Dispatches from India show that the refusal of 
the Ameer to permit the British mission to pro- 
ceed to Cabul has provoked a very warlike spirit, 
but, in consequence of the lateness of the season, 
no military operations are likely to be undertaken 
against Afghanistan this year. Peaceful nego- 
tiations may meanwhile settle the difficulty to the 
satisfaction of the British government, and the 
threatened war may thus be averted. 
































SHOWING THE RELATIONS OF RUSSIA AND ENGLAND IN THE EAST, 
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THE SACRED ALLIGATORS. 


NEAR the town of Kurrachee, in the province 
od Scinde, India, is a collection of hot springs, 
1€ waters of which swarm with alligators. They 
— to several fakirs, who have attached them- 

ae to the tomb of a Mohammedan considered 
¥ his countrymen to have been a peculiarly holy 
character. From this comes the name Muggea 
Peer, by which the place is popularly known 
Pane Europeans, being a corruption of Magar 
reer, or Pir, “the alligator’s saint.” These ther- 
bat springs are situated among rocky and very 
7 “e hills, and spring out of the bottom of a 
all fertile valley, thickly wooded with date- 
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EXPECTATION. 
EXHIBITING THE SACRED ALLIGATORS. 


trees and acacias, over which the white dome of 
the shrine is visible. 
a few highly ornamented tombs, the architectur- 
al style of which resembles that of some English 
structures of the age of Evizapera. ALLEN, in 
describing them, says, “The devices were prin- 
cipally scroll and diamond work; the carving, 
though not very bold, was elaborate in design 
and neatly executed.” The principal spring, 
which issues from the rock on which the shrine 
is built, has a temperature of about 98°, the wa- 
ter being perfectly clear, with a sulphurous smell. 
Another spring, about half a mile distant, has a 
temperature of 130°, The water is received into 
tanks, which form a pleasant retreat for the alli- 


Adjacent to the shrine are | 


gators. On occasion of a stranger’s visit the fa- 
kirs regale these animals with the carcass of a 
goat, and their awkward struggles to secure the 
prey are frequently quite as disgusting as ludi- 
crous. The scene is apt to suggest to the visitor 
what his own fate would be if by any chance he 
were to fall amid those gaping jaws. 
time our drawing was made there was one alli- 
gator at the springs, a very old fellow, either too 
lazy or too weak to scramble with the others. 
He was called the “rajah,” and had for his own 
special attendant a “ padre,” or priest, who would 
open the creature’s mouth with one hand, and 
throw the food down his throat with the other. 
The alligators are very tame, and never hurt hu- 
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At the | 


man beings, and it is remarked that they are the 
“ genuine animale, being totally distinct from the 
guryal, or long-snouted crocodile, which abounds 
in the Indus, a short distance to the east.” The 
fakirs live in a few mud huts, the only human 
habitations in the vicinity : 
Notwithstanding the distinction that is made 
between alligators and crocodiles they are alike 
in all essential points. There are, however, ap- 
parently several species belonging to the order 
Sauria, family Crocodilide, of which the alliga- 
tor is one, the general plan of structure being the 
same as that of the lizard. The alligator has a 
long flat head, thick neck and body, protected by 
regular transverse rows of square bony plates, 
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raised in the centre into keel- a ene. The 
mouth is extremely large, extending considerably 
beliind the eyes, and furnished in each jaw with a 
single row of pointed teeth, all of different sizes, 
and standing apart froin each other. The tongue 
is short and fleshy, and firmly attached to the un- 
der jaw throughout, so as to be incapable of pro- 
trusion; the eyes are placed in the upper part of 
the skull, and provided each’ with three distinct 
lids. The tail is strongly compressed on the sides, 
and surmounted with a double series of strong 
plates, which, converging toward the middle, there 
unite, and form a single row to the extremity. 
Their feet are webbed, but it is to the tail that 
they owe most of their progressive power in the 
water, and though it impedes their motions on 
land, it there often becomes a powerful weapon 
of defense. 

The alligator is prodigiously strong, and its nat- 
ural weapons, both offensive and defensive, are ir- 
resistible. Its ordinary length is from fifteen to 
eighteen feet, though occasionally individuals are 
found of much greater size. The shortness of 
its legs, the vertebral conformation of the back- 
bone, the muscles of the legs, and, in short, its 
whole frame, are calculated for amazing force. 
[ts teeth are exceedingly dangerous, its claws long 
and tenacious; but the principal instrument of 
destruction is the terrible tail, with which it has 
power to overturn a canoe, Its proper element 
is the water, but it is also very formidable on 
land ; it seldom, however, unless when pressed: by 
hunger, or seeking an opportunity to deposit its 
eggs, quits the water. 

The most extraordinary accounts are given of 
the strength and ferocity of the alligator. It 
usually doats along the surface of the water, and 
seizes fish, fowl, turtle, or whatever other prey 
may fall within its reach; but this method fail- 
ing, it is compelled to venture near the shore, 
where it conceals itself among the sedges in ex- 
pectation of some land animal coming to drink. 
As the victim approaches, nothing of its horrible 
enemy is to be seen. When, however, it has 
come within a suitable distance, the voracious 
reptile springs forward with much more agility 
than might reasonably be expected from such an 
unwieldy creature, and having secured its prey 
with teeth and claws, instantly plunges into the 
water and drags its prize to the bottom, where it 
may gorge itself at leisure. In its depredations 
along the banks of a stream it sometimes hap- 
pens, however, that an alligator seizes upon an 
animal as formidable as itself, and meets with a 
desperate resistance. With the tiger, in partic- 
ular, which has a habit of lurking in the vicinity 
of great rivers, it has frequent contests. The 
instant this animal finds itself assaulted it turns 
about with prodigious agility, and forces its claws 
into the eyes of the assailant, which immediately 
plunges into the water, where the struggle con- 
tinues, usually resulting, however, in the death of 
the tiger by ee 


THAT BOY. 


Dramatis Persone. —A young American in 
roundabout and leggings, perched upon the fence 
devouring a huge piece of mince-pie, and a 
maiden of five summers, in pantalettes, looking 
very wishfully at the gourmand on the fence. 
Young America, ‘I say, sis,does your mar make 
mince-pies? If, she does, I'll bet they ain’t so 
good as my mar’s.” Little Miss (timidly). “I 
like mince-pie awfui well.” Young America, 
“Weill, now, that’s funny! Just look here 
(drawing a quarter of a pie out of his jacket 
pocket), and it’s boss too! Ain’t my mar good ?” 
{carefully stowing it away in his pocket). That 
boy “is father to the man,” who must have his 
cigars and any other masculine luxury his con- 
temptible selfishness craves, while his poor sick- 
ly wife must do the work of two women (“ girls 
waste more than they earn,” he says), and for 
the want of a little money to purchase a few 
bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, the 
sovereign remedy for female diseases and weak- 
nesses, she is literally dying by inches—and all 
because of that masculine selfishness that would 
not divide the childish luxury with his playmate, 
and now tacitly refuses his wife the luxury of 
health.—[ Com. ] 





FLORILINE—FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH, 


If teeth are white and beautifal, 
It keeps them so intact; 
If they’re discolored in the least, 
It brings their whiteness back; 
And by. {ta use what good effects 
Are daily to be seen; 
Thus hence it is that general 
Greets ‘‘ FRAGRANT FLOR LINE!” 
--[Com.] 
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ADV ER TISEMENTS. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S COCOA. 

**By athorough kn owledge of the natural laws which 
gig rn the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
yy a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a de sHentely flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 


‘ak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
he eping ourselves well fortities i with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.” —See article in the Civil 


Service Gazette. 
Sold only in soldered tins, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, Eng. 
FoCkET GUN $5. Fourth size Ordinary Revolver, 
ATLING same force. Accident impossible. 
% shot. Usual i cartridge. ARMS co., Lawrence, Mass. 


YE UR name written on 25 Gilt Edge Cards, 10c. ; or 2 
Best Mixed, 10c. W.HILL & CO., Ashland, "Mass, 








New Yorx. 
Messrs. Morcan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—I have been afflicted with inflam- 
mation of the kidneys, with severe pain in the 
back. A friend advised me to try a bottle of 
Constitution Water. I procured a bottle, and af- 
ter taking the contents of half the bottle, to my 
astonishment the pain had left me. I am now as 
‘well as ever I was. Yours truly, H. B. Kirk, 

58 Fulton Street, N. Y. 





a Bre weorport, Conn. 
Messrs. Morcan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—For two years I suffered with 
backache to such an extent that I was unable 
to give my business the attention it required. 
The physicians to whom I applied gave me no 
relief. Two bottles of Constitution Water cured 
me in about three weeks. I say cured, because 
it is now more than a year since I have taken 
any of the medicine, and there has been no re- 
turn of the trouble. Yours respectfully, 

Grorce TuRNEY. 





Dear Sirs,—I have been suffering for a long 
time with what physicians call disease of the 
prostate gland, and retention of urine, and was 
unable to obtain any relief until I used Constitu- 
tion Water, which began to produce its curative 
effects after taking one or two doses, and no 
man can be more grateful than I at the results 
—having suffered all that a man could suffer 
and live, and rather than to be deprived of the 
medicine, I would be willing to pay fifty dollars 
a bottle for it. 

It has not only cured me, but several other 
officers in my district have been cured by it, and 
I would recommend everybody suffering from 
any disease of the kidneys to use Constitution 
Water. Ricuarp LvsH. 

Sergeant 9th Ward Police. 


New Yor« Crry. 





New Roouetts, N. Y. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—Constitution Water has done all 
you said it would for diabetes. Its curative prop- 
erties are most wonderful. Many thanks for the 
interest you have manifested, and the prompt- 
ness with which you have answered all questions. 
If you are a parent, you can fully appreciate my 
feelings towards you. With my best wishes for 
your success, I am most — yours, 

. CORWINE, 
Dansury, Conn. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—I feel it to be my duty to make 
the following statement in regard to Constitution 
Water. Having been treated by our best phy- 
sicians for inflammation of the kidneys and dis- 
ease of the heart, and with little or no relief, I 
was induced to try Constitution Water, and in 
twenty-four hours was feeling better. In a week 
the swelling was gone from my limbs, and I had 
my boots on, walking about. Have used but 
three bottles, and to-day am as well as I ever was 
in all my life. Very truly yours, 

FREDERICK F. Woop. 





Wrsorz, Braprorp Co., Pa. 
Messrs. Morcan & Aen, New York: 

Dear Sirs,—I find the Constitution Water an 
excellent remedy for the diseases for which it is 
recommended. I have used a considerable of it 
in my practice with entire success. I have on 
hand a case of enlarged prostate gland, with 
irritability of the neck of the bladder, which I 
cannot relieve with anything as well as Consti- 
tution Water. You will please send me one half 
dozen bottles by express as soon as possible. I 
expect you to make the usual discount — 
you make to druggists and physi 
collected by the 7, company on deliver 2 
the goods. Oxtver D. Sryizs, MD. 





CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


Scarce.y any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. 





Constitution Water has been pronounced by 
the medical faculty and the public to be the 
most wonderful remedy for the stomach, liver, 
kidneys, and bladder that has ever been offered. 
It is not a spring water, but a preparation by an 
eminent physician. 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 

OURES 

INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS, 

STONE IN THE BLADDER, 

CATARRH OF THE BLADDER, 

DIABETES, GRAVEL, 

BRICKDUST DEPOSIT. 

For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 











MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N.Y. 




















THE FIRST 
Japanese Mfg and Trading Co, 
OF TOKIO, JAPAN, 
The only Importers direct — their own and other 
stantly in receipt of Tavo roles of ee. caterd in. 
oe 865 reatinan. New York City. 











MINTONS 2 TILES 


Also, The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co’s 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &. 


THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
604 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 
The o1 tatives in the United States for 
adem 


C. STEHR, Menufecturer of 


Pipes & & Cage Holders: ag 
r Ho 

sale and retail. Send for Circular and 

Price List, 347 Broome St., N.Y. 

Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


4 bp ye at REDUCED PRICES. 
ra @ Spectacles, Tele- 











scopes. Send for tra! b 
R. & J. BECK, 921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








Pik Wide Moumac Typocex, cama Ce Resiietions, Sploret 
o. 6 Beekman 8t., New York. 








SMM: 


NEARLY READY. 


Forty-Page Catalogue 
HARPER'S BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


In which the 
LATEST STYLES 
Are ILLUSTRATED in the 


MOST SUPERB AND ARTISTIC MANNER. 


Will be ready about 
October 15, 1878, 


And will be sent, postage free, to any address, on 
receipt of Ten Cents. Address 








BEWARE of COUNTERFEITS & IMITATIONS! 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


cheapest Bi 
L. FUNKE, Jr. Sele A ent, 
P.O. Box 1029. St., N. ¥. 








GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
CAXTON PR 


COLUMBIAN iS, ‘ea Ti- 


ing, from $25 to fo os; ‘will do the 
work EE etme J "Presses from 


$3 50. —— to 
SURTIS. &  MITCHE 15 Federal 


St., Boston, Mass. Estab! 1847. 


0 = ‘ect beanties), with name, 10. 
2 Outfit, 10¢. TU NER CARD CO., Ashland, Mass. 











HARPER’S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 





Their cheapness, and clean, neat appearance, as well 


A series which is drawing em e. evidently the best 
. Baprese. 


as their literary merits, will make them attractive to | literary talent in the country.—vN. Y. 


readers of fiction.—Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. 
Deserving of popularity.—Troy Times. 


To this series one looks with confidence for fresh, 
and well-selected novels.—Portiand Press. 





1. ESTHER PENNEFATHER. A Novel. By Atice Perry. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


The incidents and characters of the book possess a 
fascination that is entirely unique.—N. Y. Express. 
Full of strength and power.—New Bedford Mercury. 





Of great power, and calculated to attract universal 


attention. Miss Perry has drawn a series of pictures 
that interest and fascinate.—Boston Transcript. 





2. JUSTINE’S LOVERS. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


A remarkably ee 8, See ee 
fall of life and humor,—Independent, N. 
Racy and vigorous.—Boston Post. 





One ofits minor merits is a happy gift of expression, 


a knack of crystallizing a thought in its most com- 
pact, precise, and translucent form.—J. ¥. Sun, 





8. MIRIAW’S HERITAGE. A Story of the Delaware River. By Atma CaLpER. 8vo, 


Paper, 75 cents. 


May be ranked among the best of the more modern | notice, but none more worthy than the pleasing 


novels that have attempted to depict 


American life. | unconventionality that distinguishes the conduct of 


It has many strong recommendations to favorable ! the plot.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 





4. MAG. A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


The touching plot is developed with a skill in which 


Is entitled to a place among the most pleasing works 


grace and delicacy are blended with vividness and | of American fiction.—Rochester 


force.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


5. COLONEL DUNWODDIE, MILLIONAIRE. A Story of To-Day. 


75 cents. 
Its characters are all finely drawn, and its pictures 


Express. 
Strong in dramatic portraiture.—N. ¥Y. Evening Post. 
8vo, Paper, 


Here is a good American novel..* * * The story is well 


of Southern life since the war are admirably well | told, and one that is sprightly and clever and will fully 


done.—Louisville Courier-Journal, 


interest the reader.—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 


6. KILROGAN COTTAGE. A Novel. By Maritpa Dzsrarp. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


Well written, and full of pleasing incidents. It 


is sufficiently exciting to hold the attention of the | of cleverly-depicted 
animation and 


most exacting novel-reader.—Albany Journal. 


A story of Irish life, with a good plot and a number 
characters. * * * Told with much 


skill.—Saturday Eve. Gazette, Boston. 


7. BLUSH ROSES. A Novel. By Crana Francis Morse. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A charmingly told love-story. ** * Any thing more 
natural and picturesque has not been written 
a long time.—N. ¥. Hepress. 


The descriptive work is well done. It is as well at- 


for | tractive for its freshness and brightness, and its sim- 
ple, unaffected style.—Brookiyn Eagle. 


®. OLD SLIP WAREHOUSE, A Novel. By Mary A. Denison. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


“This is an unusually good novel, and contains sev- 
eral very effective scenes, worked out with admirable 
skill, The author is very felicitous in her style of 





expression, and shows remarkable delicacy and re- 
finement throughout. The dialogue is terse, pointed, 
and dramatic,” 


9. LIKE UNTO LIKE. A Novel. By SHerwoop Borner. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


“This brilliant novel is from the pen of a writer of 
original genius, ripe cultivation, and artistic power. 
The purpose of the story is the illustration of South- 





ern society after the close of the war. The style is 
animated and effective, and many passages are mas- 
terly in their pathos and power.” 





10. COUSIN POLLY’S GOLD MINE. 
Paper, 40 cents. (Nearly Ready.) 

* “This work contains, in a series of idyllic pic- 

tures, a most charming description of rural life in 

New England. The love-story which runs through | fiction. 





A Novel. By Mrs. A. E. Porter. v0, 


it forms a pastoral of rare beauty. Cousin Polly 
toned one ot the best drawn characters in American 





PuBLISHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
S@ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
“Harper's Library of American Fiction” will be supplied in half leather binding, paper sides, 
at 25 cents per volume, net, in addition to the price of the respective volumes in paper covers. 
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Rogers’ Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 
“ Private Theatricals, 
last moments behind 
the scenes.” 
Price — 
Illustrated Catal 
may be had on applica 
tion, or will be mailed, 
by enclosing 10 cents to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
es: i) .b 1155 Broadway, N. Y., 
Corner 27th Street. 


iERIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 

FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
EAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
ae should feel teful.”—See “* Medical 
Press,” “ Lancet,” “ British Medical Journal,” &c. 
CAU UTION. —Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signavare in Blue Ink across the 


Label. 
“ Consumption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
ay only), oe, eine & CO., 43 Mark 

















London, 





TRY WHEATCROFT'S IMPERIAL. 


LAGER BEER. 


FAMILIES PROMPTLY SUPPLIED, 


$1.10 Per 2 Doz Box. 


IMPERIAL BOTTLING CO. 69E.:;87Sr. 








FREE! FREE! FREE! An, immense Descrip- 


els, Son Music, Negro Farces, Acting Plays, 
— Seen ‘ortune Tellers, Reciters, Cook Books, 

kers, Dialogues, Joke Books, Ready Reckoners, 

aying Cards, Books on Magic, Ventriloquism, Swim- 
pens be ,Draughts,Cricket, Base Ball; Clog Shoes, 
Burnt Cork, Wigs, Face Pomegeisene, &., unequalled 
and unattainable elsewhere. Mailed free upon SN. Y. 
tion to C.T. DE WITT, Publisher, 83 Rose St. 


A double-barrel 
SI5sy sf Tee 
cena 
P POWELL 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


A CERTAIN AND ar 5 CURE, 











Large Reduction in Price ae Ha Bottle Free. 
Mes. J. A. DROLLING IND. 
Box 1038. (Formerly TB. rm. Dr, “3 Collins.) 





TERNS 
MAGIC I ONS 


kal - T, MILLIGAN. 








Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR 1878. 
By W. Pemsroxe Ferrivee. 
IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 





Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 


Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 
Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


t#™ Lither of the Volwmes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. Pemproxe Ferrrpce. Complete in one 
volume, Price, $1 50. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


To Consumptives 


AND INVALIDS. 


Use WINCHESTER PHOSPHITE or LIME 
AND BOD eee For > See ption, Weak Lun Bs 
Coughs, Asthma, , Bronchi Rtis aud General Deo 

it is an acknowledye Remedy, proved b by 20 
years’ capeaes. RY IT. 


Price, $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & o t 
Sold by Drugyists. oe, een ow ‘York. 


REVERSIBLE * LINENE” COLLAR. 
Any size mailed Free. Perfect fit. Fine muslin 
on both sides. Patent Stitch. Dealerssell them. Two 
Collars inone. Reversinir Cottar Co., Boston, Mass. 88. 


A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED_36 best 
selling articles in the world ; one sample 
Sree, Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich, 
AGENTS ¥ Yanted to sell Dr, Chase's 2000 Recipe Book. 
List. 


You double your money. 
Address De Cue Printing House, Ann Asbor, Mich. 


60 Chromo and Perfumed Cards (no 3 alike), Name in 
Gold and Jet, 10c. Cuuston Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 




















HARPER & 





BROTHERS’ 


| Recent and Valuable Educational Works. 





REFERENCE BOOKS. 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT’S GREEK-ENG- 
lish Lexicon. A Greek-English Lexicon, compiled 
by Henry Groner Lippett, D.D., Dean of Christ 
Church; and Roxserr Soorr, D.D., Dean of Ro- 
chester, Late Master of Balliol College. Sixth 
Edition, Revised and Augmented. 4to, Sheep, 
$11 00, 


IIDDELL AND SCOTT’S SMALLER 
Greek-English Lexicon. A Lexicon abridged from 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon. Seven- 
teenth Edition, carefully Revised throughout. 4to, 
Half Leather, $2 35. 


SMITH'S STUDENT'S CLASSICAL DIC. 
tionary. A Smaller Classical Dictionary of Biogra- 
phy, Mythology, and Geography. Abridged from 
Dr. Smith’s Larger Dictionary. By Wii114™ Surrn, 
D.C.L., LL.D. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
$146. Uniform with the Student's Series. 


AUTENRIETH’S HOMERIC DICTION. 
ary. A Homeric Dictionary: for Use in Schools 
and Colleges. From the German of Dr. Gore 
Avrensizra, Rector of the Gymnasium at Zwei- 
bracken. Translated, with Additions and Correc- 
tions, by Rosgrr P. Kzzr, Ph.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1 30. 








SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


HARPER'S GEOGRAPHIES: 

HARPER'S INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY. 
With Maps and Illustrations, prepared expressly 
for this work by Eminent American Artists. 
Small 4to, Half Leather, 70 cents. 


HARPER'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. With Maps 
and Illustrations, prepared expreasly for this work 
by Eminent American Artists. 4to, Half Leather, 
$1 46. 


SWINTON’S NEW LANGUAGE SERIES: 
LANGUAGE PRIMER. Begiuners’ Lessons in 
Speaking and Writing English, By Wittiam 
Swuyton, A.M., late Professor of the English Lan- 
guage in the University of California. 12mo, Half 
Leather, 35 cents. 


NEW LANGUAGE LESSONS. An Elementary 
Grammar and Composition. By Wittiam Swin- 
ton, A.M. 12mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 


NEW SCHOOL COMPOSITION. A School Manual 
of English Composition. For Advanced Grammar 
Grades, and for High Schools, Academies, &c. By 
Wu..t1iaM Swinton, A.M. 12mo, Cloth, 44 cents. 


NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. A Grammar con- 
taining the Etymology and Syntax of the English 
Language. For Advanced Grammar Grades, and 
for High Schools, Academies, &c. By Witt 
Swinton, A.M. 12mo, Half Leather, 70 cents. 


“ New English Grammar” and “‘ New School Com- 
position,” in one vol., 12mo, Half Leather, $1 00. 


HOOKER’S FIRST BOOK IN CHEMISTRY. 
A First Book in Chemistry. By Wortuimeoron 
Hooxer, M.D. Dlustrated. Revised Edition, Square 
4to, Cloth, 56 cents, 


HOOKER’S CHEMISTRY. By Worrtutnc- 
ton Hooxer, M.D. Numerous Illustrations. Sec- 
ond Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 12mo, Half 
Leather, $1 17. 


HOOKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Worruineton Hooxer, M.D. Numerous Illus- 
trations. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
12mo, Half Leather, $1 17. 


DUFFS’ COMMON SCHOOL BOOK-KEEP-.- 
ing. Book-Keeping, by Single and Double Entry. 
A Text - Book for Schools and a Manual of Practi- 
cal Instruction for Business Men. By C. P. Durr, 
W. H. Durr, and R. P. Durr. Square i16mo, Half 
Leather, 60 cents. 


DUFFS’ ACCOUNT BOOKS. Account Books 
to Accompany Duffs’ Common School Book-Keep- 
ing. Per Set of Four Numbers, Paper, 60 cents, 


MUNSON’S PHONOGRAPHER. The Com- 
plete Phonographer: being an Inductive Exposi- 
tion of Phonography, with its Application to all 
Branches of Reporting, and Affording the Fullest 
Instruction to those who have not the Assistance 
of an Oral Teacher; also intended as a School- 
Book. By Jamzs E. Munson, Official Stenographer 
to the Surrogate’s Court of New York. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


MERIVALE’S GENERAL HISTORY OF 
Rome. A General History of Rome, from the Foun- 
dation of the City to the Fall of Augustulus—B.C 
768-A.D. 476. By Cuantes Merrvaxs, D.D., Dean 
of Ely. 12mo, Cloth, $1 46. 


MERIVALE’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF 
Rome. School History of Rome. Abridged from 
Dean Merivale’s General History of Rome, with 
the Sanction of the Author, by C. Potter, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With 


HORSLEY’S TEXT-BOOK OF HARMONY. 
A Text-book of Harmony; for the Use of Schools 
and Students. By Cuaries Epwarp Honsuxy. 
12mo, Cloth, 88 cents. 


COX’S GENERAL HISTORY OF GREECE. 
A General History of Greece, from the Earliest Pe- 
riod to the Death of Alexander the Great. With a 
Sketch of the Subsequent History to the Present 
Time. By Groner W. Cox, M.A. Maps and Plans. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 46. Uniform with the Student's 
Series. 


COX’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. 
School History of Greece. By Grorer W. Cox, 
M.A, With Maps. 16mo, Cloth, 70 cents. 


HILT’S RHETORIC. The Principles of Rhet- 
oric, and their Application. By Apams 8. Hii1, 
Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Har- 
vard College. With an Appendix Comprising Gen- 
eral Rules for Punctuation. 12mo, Half Leather, 
$1 17. 


DE MILLE’S RHETORIC. The elements of 
Rhetoric. By James Dz Miu.z, M.A. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 40. 


ORTON’S ZOOLOGY. Comparative Zool. 
ogy, Structural and Systematic. For Use in Schools 
and Colleges. By James Orton, Ph.D. With 850 
Tilustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth,$2 10, 


SMITH’S FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part I. 
A First French Course. Containing Grammar, De- 
lectus, and Exercise-Book, with Vocabularies. On 
the Plan of Dr. Smith’s Principia Latina. 12mo, 
Cloth, 60 cents. 


SMITH’S FRENCH PRINCIPIA. Part I. 
A First French Reading-Book. Containing Fables, 
Anecdotes, Inventions, Discoveries, Natural History, 
and French History. With Grammatical Questions, 
Notes, and a copious Etymological Dictionary. On 
the Plan of Dr. Smith’s Principia Latina, 12mo, 
Cloth, 94 cents. 


WALLS STUDENT’S FRENCH GRAM- 
mar. A Practical and Historical Grammar of the 
French Language. By Cuartes Heron Watt, late 
Assistant-Master at Brighton College ; author of an 
English Translation of Molidre; Member of the 
Philological Society. With an Introduction by E. 
Lrrrre, Member of the French Academy. For the 
Use of Colleges and the Upper Forms in Schools. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 40. 


SEEMANN’S MYTHOLOGY. The Mythol- 
ogy of Greece and Rome, with Special Reference to 
ite Use in Art. From the German of O. Seemann, 
Edited by G. H. Branont, B.A., late Scholar of St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge, Brotherton Sanacrit 
Prizeman, 1875. With 64 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 
70 cents. 


BRAMBACH’S AIDS TO LATIN OR- 
thography. Aids to Latin Orthography. By Wu- 
ueLM Bramuraca. Translated from the German, 
with the Author’s Sanction, by W. Gorpon Mo- 
Casz, A.M., Master of the University School, Peters- 
burg, Va. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 17. 


HURST AND WHITING’S SENECA. L. 
Annus Seneca. Treatises on Providence, on Tran- 
quillity of Mind, on Shortness of Life, on Happy 
Life, together with Select Epistles, Epigrammata, 
an Introduction, Copious Notes, and Scripture Par- 
allelisms. By Joun F. Huzer, D.D., President of 
the Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J., and 
Hager C. Warne, Ph.D., Professor of Ancient 
Languages in the Centenary Collegiate Institute, 





Eleven Maps. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


* Hackettstown, N.J. 12mo, Cloth, $1 52. 





Any of the above works (excepting “ Liddell 


& Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon,” whose weight 


excludes it from the mail) will be sent, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt 


of the price. 

A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our 
to any teacher or school-officer on application. 
tion, terms of introduction, &c., is solicited. 


school and college text-books will be mailed free 
Correspondence regarding books for examina- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


Franklin &quare, New York. 





} tah 
COMPOUND 0 xy@ a rericalinig proce. 
REMARKABLE CURES s-rc-7-= 

crept Fo, Bt Rev. 
REE Y i Men ccas Mood eae 


PAY.—With Stencil Outfits. What costs 4 
cts, sells sagidly for 50 cts. Catalogue free. 
S. M. Spencez, 112 Wash’'n 8t., Boston, Mass. 


B= PAY tosell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Samples 
free. TAYLOR BROS. & CO., Cl » Ohio, 0. 


les of CARDS, 10¢. ; 10 Best CHROMOS, 10c. 
ib Ad, Outfiz,l0c. J. B. Hvestep,Nassau,N. Y. 











FREE! Se 














85 to $20 Rideiaeme een 








—BOSTON NOVELTY CO., Boston, M 
AG E NTS. M’frs of Notions, Novelties. "Catalague Sent 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


SCIENTIFIC mamous, being Experimental Con- 
tributions to a Knowledge of Radiant Energy. By 
Jounw Wittiam Daearsu, M.D., LL.D., President of 
the Faculty of Science in the University of New 
York, Author of ‘A Treatise on Human Physiol- 
oe ™ “ History of the Intellectual Development of 

rope,” “History of the American Civil War,” 
With a Portrait. Svo, Cloth, $8 00 
I. 

ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ANCIENT LIT- 
ERATURE, Oriental and Classical: Accompanied 
with Engravings and Colored Maps. By Joun D. 
Quackennos, A.M., M.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

lL 
SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET. Edited, with Notes, 
by Wuts1aM J. Rours, A.M., formerly Head Master 
the High School, "Ninmboldee, Mass. With En- 
gravings. 16mo, Cloth, 70 ceuts. 
Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classica: The 
Merchant of Venice. —Julius Cesar. — The Tem 
t.—Henry VIII. — Richard Il. —Macbeth.—A 
idsummer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V.—As You 
Like It.—Goldsmith’s Select Poema.—Gray's Se- 
lect Poems. Square 16mo, Cloth, Tiustrated, 70 
cents per volame; Paper, 50 cents per volume. 
IV. 

A PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: Classica! 
Period. By Evernr Lawaknoz. 82mo, Paper, 26 
cents; Cloth, 40 cents. Uniform with Lawrence's 
Primers of Greek, Latin, and Medieval Literature. 

v. 

VILLAGES AND VILLAGE LIFE, with Hints for 
their Improvement, By Natuaniz: Hittyer Eoxr- 
ston. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


VI. 
SELECTED POEMS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
4to, Paper, 10 cents. vin 


THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN 
DISRAELI, Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G, With Two 
Portraits. 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 

Vill. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From The Spectator. 
With Notes by W. Henry Wiis, 82mo, Paper, 25 
cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

Tx. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Morey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 

The following volumes are now ready: Samuel 
Johnson, By Lesiiz Sterurn.—Edward Gibbon. 
By J. C. Monison.—Sir Walter Scott. By R. H 
Horton, 


x. 

THE STUDENT'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
The History of the Christian Church during the 
First Ten Centuries: from its Foundation to the 
Full Establishment of the Holy Roman Empire and 
the Papal Power. By Puwir Swiru, B.A. Tlus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. Uuiform ‘with the Stu- 
dent's Series. 


XI. 
THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: Twenty Years’ Resi- 
dence among Bulgarians, Greeks, Albanians, Turks, 


and Armenians. By a Consul's Dau ghter and Wife. 
Edited by Srantey Lane Pooue. 4to, Paper, 15 ceuts. 
Xi. 
GOLDSMITH.-BUNYAN.-MADAME D’ARBLAY. 
By Lord Macautay. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 
40 cents. =m 


POTTERY PAINTING. A Hanéd-Book to the Prac- 
jad of hy oy By Joun C. L. Sranxes. 
Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 85 cente. 
XIV. 
HAVERHOLME ; or, The Apotheosis of Jingo. By 
WAED JENKING, 410, Paper, 10 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*," These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified. ai 
Like unto Like. By Sazrzwoop Bonner. 175 cents. 





The Romance of a Back Street. By F. W. Rostnson. 
15 cents, 


Guy Livingstone; or, “Thorough.” By Grorex A. 
Lawrence. 10 cents. _ 


Among Aliens. By Mrs. F. E. Tzotrors. L[llustra- 
ted. 15 cents. 


Old Slip Warehouse. By Many A. Denison. 60 cents. 
The Bubble Reputation. By Karaarte Kove. 15 cta. 
Professor Pressensee. By Jouw Eeren Cooxx. 2 cts. 
Blush Roses. By Cuara Franow Morse. 650 cenis. 

** Bonnie Lesley.” By Mrs. Hennaet Martin. 15 cts. 


Squire Paul. By Hans Warne. Translated from 
the German by Mary A. Robinson. 25 cents, 


Kilrogan Cottage. By Martupa Desrarv. 60 cents. 


The Young Duke. B Bexsunn Disaast (The Earl 
of Beacoustield, K.G.). 15 cents. 


The Primrose Path. By Mrs. OuipuaNrr. 50 cents. 
Back to the Old Home. By Mary Crom Hay. 20 cts. 
The Lady of Launay. By Antruory Trottorz. 20 cte. 


The Curate of Orsiérea. By Orro Rogverre. Trans- 
by Mary A. Robinson. 20 cents. 


Cleveden. By Srerurn Yorxe. 10 cents. 
Colonel Dunwoddie, Millionaire. 75 cents. 
Kingsdene. By Mrs. Ferurnsronnaven. 10 cents. 


Miriam’s Heritage. By Auma Catprr. 75 cents. 








62” Hanrer & Broritens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 





ea” Hanrrre’s Catratoaus mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Fi Franklin Square, WN. Y. 





A week in your own town. Terms and $ outfit 
$66 fren. ‘Address H. Hatuert & Co., Portland, Me. 





at home. Costly 


GOLD Any worker can make ¢ $19 ada: « ay 


outfit free, Address Tavs & 
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QUITE LIKE THE ARABIAN NIGHTS.—THE DEMOCRATIC FISHERMAN UNBOTTLING BUTLER. 





FLORILINE. 


66 XLORILINE.” —FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 

Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 

oughly cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all para- 


sites or living “animalcule,” leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
THE FRAGRANT “ FLORILINE” 

removes instantly al! odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP. No. 4983 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed everywhere. 
Price 75 cents. 


 KISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTOURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


2 Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 








SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the THRETH, hard- 


ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamie dentifrice has a beneficial effect 


on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO= 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 





perience. 
is afflicted with severe 
arrheeal or dysenteric 

sympathizes with the d 





SOL 


A Hundred Symptoms and One Cure.—There is scarcely a 
symptom of any known disease which the confirmed dyspeptic does not cx- 
He is bilious, nervous, has violent palpitations, as in heart disease, 


headaches, and is either constipated or subject to di- 
discharges. Every organ and function of the body 
iseased and half-paralyzed stomach. In all such cases 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Affords immediate relief, effects, if persevered in, a thorough renovation of the 
digestive organs, and restores to healthful activity the whole animal machinery. 


D BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 





WATERPROOF PLPER BAC, 


For Oysters, &e. 


SUPPLY THE PLACE OF OYSTER PAILS. 
‘SINGLNOO OL HOAVTA ON LUVdNWI 





Price, per the yasand, with Bails, 1 ‘yoenny $10 00. 
Half galion, $15 00. 
Cc besutnen free. 


WATERPROOF PAPER BAG C0,, 


w atertow wn, Ne ¥ ° 


PERRY & Co.’s STEEL PENS. 
ecco fal, eonteia? 
ing leading 


styles, s, including 


the famous “ U’ 
and “Falcon” 


Ivison, Blakemaa, Taylor & Co., Sole Agents for U8) Newlork. 





PATENT For Inventors by T. H. 
ALEXANDER EL=- 
LIOTT, Solicitors, Washington, D.C. (Estab- 


lished 1857.) Send for Hints to Inventors (free). 








CAUTION TC THE PUBLIC. 


To avoid imposition,purchasers of Waltham Watches 
will observe that every genuine watch, whether gold 
or silver, bears our trade-mark on both case and 
movement. 

Gold cases are stamped ‘‘ A.W. Co.," and guarantee 
certificates accompany them. Silver cases are stamp- 
ed ‘“‘Am. Watch Co., Waltham, Mass., Sterling Silver,” 
and are accompanied by guarantee certificates, signed 
R. E. Robbins, Treasurer. The name “ Waltham ” is 
plainly engraved upon all movements, irrespective of 
other distinguishing marks. 

Our movements are frequently taken out of their 
cases and placed in spurious ones, and our cases put 
upon worthless movements of other makers—thus 
vitiating our guarantee, which only covers our com- 
plete watches. 

We have demonstrated by frequent assays that many 
gold and silver cases offered in the market are debased 
Srom 10 to 20 per cent. from the quality they assume to 
be. 

“Eighteen carat” gold, ench as the Waltham cases 
are made of, is as nearly pare gold as can be made 
and be durable. It contains 750-1000 of pure gold, and 
250-1000 of alloy. 

Sterling Silver (English Govt. standard) contains, 
925-1000 of pure silver, and 75-1000 of alloy. The Wal- 
tham Watches will always be found tp to the standard 
represented. 

For AMERICAN WATCH CO., 

ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New York. 








ul 


Says, get posted if you want to purchase Furn 
and the right way to do it is to A ar for an ilineteated 





Book containing over 100 engravings of different 
styles of Furniture, with prices attached; mailed free. 
Send for one, and | on per. Address 
BROOKLYN FURNI » obo. 561, and 563 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn, NY. 
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Investigation discloses the fact that the lady report- 
ed in the Associated Press despatches, about August 
10th, to have died in Chicago after two weeks’ use of 
some reputed remedy for corpulency, had not taken 
Allan’s Anti-Fat, but bad used a preparation put up 
by a regular physician in Luzerne, Pa. Allan's Anti- 
Fat is manufactured in Buffalo, N. Y., by the under- 
signed. We have already sold over 100,000 bottles of 
it. It has therefore been taken by thousands, and we 
challenge proof that it has ever harmed anybody, un- 








less the reduction of obese persons from 20 to 60 
pounds, leaving them healthy and strong, is consid- 
ered a misfortune. Furthermore, we hereby offer 
$5000 reward for evideuce showing that it contains 
poisonous or injurious ingredients. We also offer 
$5000 if we cannot prove that it has reduced numbers 
of persons as stated herein, and always without injury. 
It is said a lie will out-travel the truth any time; but 
we trust that those newspapers that have misled the 
public by saying that physicians attributed the lady’s 
death to the use of Anti-Fat (which is only put up by 
us, the term “‘Anti-Fat” being our trade-mark) will 
correct the false impression they have conveyed by 
publishing this refutation. 
BOTANIC MEDICINE CoO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘Confirmations Strong as Proofs of 
Holy Writ.” 


Royauston, Mass., July 10, 187 
BorTanio Meprcinr Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gents,—What will you send Allan’s Anti- Fat per 
dozen for? ‘There is no place within eight miles 
where we can buy it. My mother has taken five bot- 
tles, and it reduced her weight 20 pounds. 
J. M. Parreiner. 


Ectswortn, Kan., July 13, 1878. 
Boranio Meprornz Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
—Allan’s Anti-Fat reduced me seven 
pounds in one week. 
Yours respectfully, Mrs. Tarxon. 
Cororapo Springs, Cor., July 15, 1878. 
Boranito Mepicrne Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen,—I lost three pounds while taking one 
bottle of Allan’s Anti-Fat. 
Yours truly, Mrs. M. B. Myers. 
Van Wert, O., July 29, 1878. 
Boranio Mepiotrne Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen,—Received the medicine, ‘‘Allan’s Anti- 
Fat,” and the lady for whom it was ordered has used 
it with success. It reduced her 8}¢ pounds in nine 
days; also removed a rheumatic pain from her hip, 
with which ‘she has been troubled for several years. 
She has ordered. one dozen bottles from our druggist, 
and intends to give it a fair trial. 


Yours, etc., A. Lerrners. 





* Have not felt so well and strong in 
tem years.” 


Cieveranp, O., August 12, 1878. 

Botanic Mepictne Co., Buffalo, N. Y. : 

Geéntiemen,—My heart is overflowing with gratitude 
towards the inventor of Allan’s Anti-Fat, and I wish 
to.inform the world what a blessing it is to the over- 
corpulent. When I commenced using it I weighed 
two hundred and twenty-four pounds, and after using 
a little over three bottles I now weigh one hundred 
and ninety-four, and have not felt so well and strong 
in ten years. I have got my friend, George Sigor, to 
try it. He has not taken quite one bottle, and has 
lost five pounds. 


Yours sincerely, Pavt Conptr. 


$5000 REWARD. 


PLaTrvitir, Ava., July 20, 1878, 
Boranto Mepicine Co., Buffalo, N. Y. : 

—About three months ago I commenced 
using your Anti-Fat, at which time my weight was 
219 pounds. By following your directions carefully, 
I have succeeded in reducing my weight to 158 
pounds. This is all very satisfactory and pleasant ; 
but just previous to my commencing the use of your 
medicine, I had purchased two suits of fine clothes at 
a high price, and find, to my dismay, that they are 
entirely useless to me now. When I put. one of my 
coats on, my friends tell me it looks like a coffee-sack 
on a bean-pole; and when I put the pants on—well, 
description fails. My object in writing is to ascertain 
whether you have not, in connection with your medi- 
cine business, an establishment where your patrons, 
similarly situated, could exchange these useless gar- 
ments for others that would fit. I think you ought to 
have something of the kind, as it would be an induce- 
ment for many to use the Anti-Fat who now object to 
using it in consequence of the loss they would sustain 
in throwing aside valuable garments. Just turn this 
matter over in your mind. A “Clothing Exchange” 
is what you want in connection with your Anti-Fat 
business. Yours truly, 

Groree Boyp. 





We might go on and quote hundreds of similar 

expressions from those who have used this positive 
remedy for corpulency, and bear testimony of its won- 
derful power over this condition of the system. 
This specific remedy is composed of purely vegetable 
ingredients, is rerrecTLY HARMLESS, and will occasion 
no discomfort. It greatly aids digestion, acts upon 
the food in the stomach, preventing its conversion into 
fat, and is a most excellent remedy for dyspepsia. 


No particular change of diet is re- 
quired while using it. 


Since writing our first little circular treatise upon 
the subject of Corpulency, many hundreds of cases 
have come under our personal obsérvation, and in all 
good results have followed the use of the Anti-Fat. 
In no case has any unpleasant or injurious effect been 
produced. Instead of regarding obesity as an abnor- 
mal condition, many people have erroneously consid- 
ered it as an evidence of health, and avy agent that 
reduces fat is therefore at once suspected of being 
injurious. Starting to reason from the false position 
that fat is an evidence of health, it is not surprising 
that they should, very naturally, fall into the error of 
supposing that an agent possessing properties capable 
of reducing corpulency would prove injurious to the 
health. Reasoning, however, from the rational basis, 
that an undue deposition of fat, constituting obesity, 
is not a healthy but a morbid condition, it is quite as 
natural for us to arrive at the opposite conclusion, 
which is sustained by experience and observation, i. ¢., 
that the reduction of fat in cases of corpulency is in- 
variably followed by an improvement of strength, 
spirits, and physical comforts. 
Avery extensive observation has convinced us since 
our first circular treatise was issued, that in the ma- 
jority of cases the Anti-Fat must be taken for from 
two to three, and, in rare cases, even four weeks be- 
fore the patient will begin to notice much reduction 
of flesh, after which the loss goes on rapidly—generally 
from three to five pounds a week. In some cases the 
diminution in weight commences from the first two 
or three days’ use of it. We therefore advise those 
who contemplate using the Anti-Fat to make a careful 
note of their weight, and after two. or three weeks’ 
treatment commence observations. Improvement will 
soon be observed. A large saving in expense may be 
made by purchasing the Anti-Fat of the druggist by 
the half-dozen or dozen bottles. 
BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Prorrirrors, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE AUSTRIANS IN BOSNIA. 


. n wel appear that the terrible struggles of 
the Russo-Turkish war have closed only to be 
followed by a series of conflicts equally bloody, 
os vs though they involve fewer numbers, between 
m : - and the Insurgent population of Bosnia. 
ade Ney men in our double-page engraving, 
Genera hp manner in which the column under 
aa D recy ¥Y made its retreat from Tuzla to- 
el obo}, is only one among many quite as 
algae that have ieen enacted since the last 
days of July. 

Our readers will remember that it was on the 29th 
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of that month that the main division of the army 
of occupation, under command of General Baron 
Puittprovicn, crossed the river Save at Brod, On 
the following day the troops began their march 
due south toward Derbent. Here they were com- 
pelled to pause on account of the heavy rains 
that had broken up the lines of communication. 
As soon as these were repaired the march was 
continued in the direction of the Bosna Valley. 
The population generally of the places occupied 
were, thanks to the tact and friendly spirit dis- 
played by both officers and men, readily gained 
over to Austria. This was especially the case of 
the classes possessed of property. Already on 
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IN PARIS DURING THE EXPOSITION. 


the Ist of August General Pattiprovicn had dis- 
patched from the camp at Derbent the head of 
the General Staff, Captain MiLLinKovicu, with a 
squadron of the Seventh Regiment of Hussars as 
a reconnoitring force into the Bosna Valley, not 
only for the purpose of obtaining correct informa- 
tion regarding the effect of the storm on the 
bridges and roads, but also of making known the 
Austrian proclamation to the people of the dif- 
ferent localities through which he should pass, 
and of preparing them for the approach of the 
imperial troops. Tle same head of the staff was 
also instructed to make inquiry in the larger in- 
habited places—Doboj, Maglaj, and Zepce—what 
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provisions could there be obtained, so as to light 
en the burden of sending supplies after them on 
their march. Every where, in appearance, he 
was gladly received. At Maglaj in particular the 
Kaimakam and the leading citizens expressed 
their unconditional submission, declared them 
selves ready to guarantee a peaceful reception to 
the army, and also promised to furnish supplies 
in large quantities. 

Unfortunately for the troops at Derbent the 
night of August 1 was exceedingly wet. They 
were partially protected, however, by huts built 
of branches—the Austrian government not pro- 
viding tents for its soldiers—and in the morning 
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started southward in a good con- 
dition, their objective point be- 
ing Doboj. This town needs no 
introduction to the historical stu- 
dent. It was here that the might 
of the Bosnian kings was broken 
by the Hungarians under Siats- 
MUND in a battle which was be- 
gun on the great plain of the 
river Bosna, and ended in the 
capture of the castle that was 
then a powerful fortress. It 
stands on a little spur of rock 
which juts out above the village 
and over the valley. The maim 
walls are still in a fair state of 
preservation, and testify to the 
original exceiience of the mason- 
ry; but the interior is grown full 
of nettles and other poisonous 
plants, and one has to feel one’s 
way step by step. A number of 
old brass cannon are lying about 
in the bushes, and a collection 
of granite projectiles recalls the 
primitive condition of ordnance 
at the time when this fortress 
was the key to the Bosna Val- 
ley. The town itself is now 
only a group of wooden hovels, 
but the population is largely 
Mohammedan, and was, until 
the Austrians approached, ex- 
tremely fanatical. 
ival at Doboj was the 
-eful advance into 
Bosnia. The army was now di- 
vided into two parts, and the 
Twentieth Division, forming a 
left wing, under command of 
Count Szarary, turned toward 
the east. In consequence of the 
damage done to the bridges, the 
march of the troops could go on 
but slowly. Ata sharp turn of 
the Bosna River to the north of 
Kosna the van-guard was assail- 
ed with shots. With the instinct 
peculiar to savages the Moham- 
medan insurgents had marked 
out and occupied a very advan- 
tageous position on a declivity 
overhanging the valley. Only 
by forcing a way over rough 
wooded mountains, and thus 
turning the flank of the enemy, 
it possible to dislodge them 
from their position. For this 
purpose, while a reserve regi- 
ment engaged the enemy in a 
light continuous fight, the larger 
part of the forces were sent to 
perform that difficult movement. 
In the afternoon several detach- 
ments of reserves made an at- 
tack on the enemy, while almost 
at the same time there arrived 
an advanced guard of another 
1ent, which was advancing 
r the right bank of the 
Bosna. The battle then took 
a favorable course; by evening 
the insurgents were all driven 
from their positions and pur- 
sued toward Kosna. This en- 
ement took place on the 4th 
ist, and on the 8th there 
a similar one at Hanperko- 
vach. The following day there 
was a very obstinate conflict be- 
fore Tuzla, which lasted off and 
on for forty-eight hours. At the 
end of that time the exhaustion 
of the troops and the insur- 
mountable difficuities connected 
with the transportation of sup- 
plies, most of the beasts em- 
ployed in this service having 
succumbed to the hardships of 
the wa duced General 
Pary, for the sake of securing 
the line of communication still 
open to him, to fall back upon 
Gracanica. On the 13th they 
encountered a hostile force, and 
were vigorously attacked. For- 
tunately the assailants were re- 
pulsed, and on the following day 
the division continued its march 
to Doboj on account of a lack 
of ammunition. The troops, 
who were worn out with fatigue, 
‘cted the march in excellent 
though they were con- 
‘ ed by bands of in- 
surgents. All the wounded offi- 
cers and soldiers and the entire 
train were safely brought back, : si 
though in accomplishing this = 
task the troops, with much la- 
bor and self-s ice, had them- 
selves to drag or push the wag- 
ons alonz over very bad roads, 
During the time that General 
Szapary was thus engaged with 
the insurgents in the neighbor- 
hood of Gracanica, the main col- 
umn under General Patrrppo- 
a oe sage. wien ; no — furious oppo- | time of Manwovp or some other reformer—for | the supposition that they have simply left home | also had several pieces of artillery and some cav- 
“Hi ea ~“; Bacpener » “oe a ean yt where the road rans, lies a great | to join the “insurgent” bands. “a _ _ | alry. _ The first attack was made in the morning, 
I point on their | 1eap of finished building stone, which would have| After leaving Maglaj, the next objective point | near Maglaj, and began with a furious and well- 
| 
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was Magl j. This however, they reached | made satisfactory piers and abutments. The! was Zepce; but between these two towns the | directed artillery fire, which covered the head- 
t ol — bloody skirmish. Maglaj | town itself is nearly deserted by its Mohammedan | road cuts across a broad bend in the river, and | quarters, and for a ‘time placed General Put- 
a “oly dees com — | ee be oe case of the men, the official | over an extremely wild and mountainous country. | trppovick himself in great danger. Under an 
t is better preserved tee is peat fear . rant ; er t ‘iy r sig ‘a away te escape pun- | This the insurgents defended inch by inch with | infantry charge the Turks fell back to their next 
by @ company of soldlevs, fe caine - ont a . . “4 hands of the Austrians, and in-| valor and desperation. Their numbers are fixed | position. In the mean time two flanking columns | 
that the pon aia ah ea Peg hy Stor _ ~ %e - ay justice by their own, have| by the Austrian staff at from 5000 to 6000, | had been put in motion, one on the left of the 
ats Mallien denne is rl < oa puid- | taken with them for security their wives and | among whom was a large force of Turkish reg- valley of the Bosna; while the other, on the 
ing a bridg I he river—perhaps in the | children; but more confidence is to be given to | ulars, with several officers in full uniform. They | right, skirted along the ridge of hills overlooking 
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wounded at the capture of Magiaj, 
had hidden himself among the 
brush-wood on the Bosnian bank, 
where he was found, with 14,500 
florins which he had plundered. 
He having been convicted of being 
one of the murderers of Lieutenant 
Hayprox, the command i 
could not extend him pardon.” 


The 8th of Augnst was a pro 
pitious date for the Austrians ; 
for on the same day an auxiliary 
column, under command of Gen- 
eral Teegetuorr, which had cross- 
ed the Save at Alt. Gradiska, 
encountered the insurgents at 
Jaicze, and defeated them, after 
a battle lasting nine hours, in 
which 500 men were killed and 
wounded and 700 taken pris- 
oners 

In the mean time, while these 
events were taking place in Bos- 
nia, another division of the Aus 
trian army, commanded by Gen- 
eral JOVANOVICH, was entering 
Herzegovina from Dalmatia, and 
marching toward Mostar, the 
capital of that province. To 
ward the latter part of July a 
large body of troc ps had taken 
up their position along the Dal 
matian frontier. In the last 
days of this same month the 
various divisions of this body, 
having studiously concealed all 
knowledge of their ope rations, 
started from different points to 
ward Vergoracs, where they con 
centrated their forces, and on 
the Ist of August érossed the 
border. On this occasion an 
unusually trying plan of march 
had been arranged for thé 
troops; but in spite of the ex- 
tremely difficult nature of the 
ground to be passed over, ex 
cessive heat, severe storms by 
night, and deficiency of good 
water, the programme was car 
ried out remarkably well. The 
instructions of the commanding 
general, Field-Marshal Joyano- 
vicenH, which were to advance 
with the utmost possible cir 
cumspection, and to prosecute 
the work connected with the 
occupation in the most peace- 

ful manner, rendered it neces- 

sary to delay a day at Ljubuski, 

whither the division, after cross- 

ing the frontier on the 2d of 

August, was directed, difficulties 

having presented themselves in 

connection with the accommo- 

dation of the troops at Mostar. 

Meanwhile serious disturbances 

had broken out in that town, 

caysed by the agitations of fu- 

gitive Turks from Niksic. To 

these tumults several promi 

nent officials there — among 

them a Kaimakam—who were 

willing to submit to the Aus- 

trian occupation, fell victims. 

A certain Atrevaz ALI Errenpt 

usurped the direction of affairs 

in the town, and the Imperial 

consul-general had to flee to 

Metkovich. In face of these 

events Field-Marshal Jovano- 

vicn, at the head of the whole 

division, on the 8d of August 

began his march thither, reach 
ing Cerna that same day. On mE 

the 4th the advanced guard (the 

mountain brigade of Colonel 

Von Kurmsure) with a Jager 

battalion commanded by Lieu- 

tenant Von Koss, encountered 

an armed insurgent force of 

from 500 to 600 men occupy 

ing Citluk, who received them 

with a volley of rifie-shots. An 

engagement ensued, resulting in 

the expulsion of the insurgents 

from their good position, the 

Austrian losses being four men 

wounded, of the Jiger battalion. 

Two houses of the Place Brotne 

during the fight caught fire. 

The division remained at Cithuk 

on the 4th, and on the Sth of 

August resumed their march 

toward Mostar. By afternoon 

$8 ey 2 = the Second Brigade took pos- 

session of all the heights com- 

manding the town, while the 

commander dispatched General 

THEOpOROVICH at the head of a 

mountain brigade direct into tho 

place itself, his march being 

covered by the Second Brigade 

There was, however, no resist. 

ance; for deputies fully em. 

powered by the town came out 

and declared their complete sub. 

a a Pd mission. General TukopoRovVICcH 

RETREAT TO DOBOJ. then occupied it that same even- 

‘ lew i is he regular | ing, the Second Brigade keeping their posts on 

mel Von wo td — iemkish enecentel, in wake’ oe emnae. under the hills, and the Third, under General Von ScHLv- 
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roadways along which the soldiers defiled into the 
town. As the last of the troops finally merged 
into the one compact body the national anthem 
of Austria arose as with one voice from the whole 
organized foree, which, in spite of the great fa- 
tigues recently undergone, still appeared fresh 
and vigorous. 

With the occupation of Mostar for the first, 
and the battle of Zepee for the second, great event, 
ends the history of the first fortnight spent by 
the Austrian army on Bosnian soil. The subse- 
quent features of the occupation have been as 
stormy as the conflict below Maglaj. The strength 
of the insurgents seems to increase as their cause 
becomes more desperate; but there can be no 
doubt that within a short time the better disci- 
pline and superior numbers of the Austrians will 
put an effectual end to the insurrection. 


EV 


E 
Wirn feet upon the dewy grass 
She stood, beneath the tree, 
And reaching high above her head, 
Gathered the fruit for me. 
So straight and slim, with bright, light flowing hair, 
And oh, her voice! so rich and low and rare! 
‘Look now!” she cried, “‘how ripe and red, 
How smooth and fair to see! 
And when you bite it you shail find 2 
It sweet and sharp, like me.,’ 
And then she laughed out merrily, as one 
Who knew the joy of life but just begun, 
‘‘How ripe and red!” Ay, 80 her lips— 
“How smooth and fair to see!” 
Ay, so her blooming cheek, and soft 
Hier eyes downbent on me. 
Oh, all the air was sweet that golden day! 
And I forgot that it cou/@ pass away. 
The apple that she gave—I ate; 
And was it sweet? What care! 
If that dear girl would pluck for me 
One more as bright and fair, 
I'd choose—whate’er its bitterness—to eat! 
And she should know I count her giving sweet. 


ASSUMED NAMES IN LITERA- 
TURE. 

Tue French term nom de plume is usually given 
to an assumed surname or personal name in lit- 
erature. Why writers should not openly put 
their names to their productions would involve 
endless speculation to determine. Some are in- 
fluenced by modesty; some desire to affect a 
mystery; some, in writing in severe and caustic 
terms of political opponents, like to keep their 
real names in the dark. Among this last-men- 
tioned class was Junius—a nom de plume which 
has been the subject of inquiry for a century, 
and so well was the secret preserved that, after 
all that has been said first and last, one can’t yet 
determinedly say who Junius really was. 

All the countries of Europe present instances 
more or less numerous of this tendency to adopt 
voms de plume; but, confining ourselves to the 
English-speaking world, we may remark that the 
Americans have been very successful in obtain- 
ing celebrity for their writers through this medi- 
um. Artemus Ward had become a distinguished 
favorite on both sides of the Atlantic before it 
was known that his veritable name was Charles 
F. Browne; Hosea Biglow, author of the irresist- 
ible Biglow Papers, is Mr. James Russell Lowell; 
Josh Billings is Mr. H. W. Shaw; while Hans 
Breitmann, of the Breitmann Ballads, is Charles 


G. Leland. Washington Irving was almost as 
well known by two noms de plume as by his real 
name—these assumed designations being Geof- 


frey Crayon and Diedrich Knickerbocker. Judge 
Haliburton is responsible for the peculiarly rich 
vein of wit and humor displayed under the pseu- 
donym of Sam Slick, clock-maker. 

English notabilities in the past have not been 
wanting in their liking for noms de plume. The 
“ Author of Waverley” was not exactly a case in 
point, because Waverley was really written by 
him; but there can be no question of the intense 
public interest felt in the mystery wherewith 
Walter Scott chose to inwrap himself. Christo- 
pher North, of Blackwood, all the world now 
knows to have been Professor John Wilson; the 
Ettrick Shepherd, James Hogg; Delta, David Mac- 
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beth Moir. Peter Plymley was a nom de plume 
assumed by the Rey. Sydney Smith. Dr, Syntax, 
Thomas Ingoldsby, Derwent Conway—all were 
assumed designations, the rightful owners of 
which became known after a time. Charles 
Lamb was the author of the delightful essays 
of Elia; Boz speedily acknowledged himself to 


he Charles Dickeus; Father Prout, of Fraser, 
was Mr. Mahoney; while Cornelius O’Dowd was 
very soon known to be Charles Lever. 

Mr. Joseph Whitaker, editor of the Bookseller 
and other bibliographical Works, has with much 
labor collected an alphabetical list of noms de 
plume in English literature, extending to upward 
of five hundred in number. In the vast cata- 
logue of the library at the British Museum many 
thousands of works are entered under noms de 
plume ; but there is often given, if obtainable, 
a clew to the real names. We may fairly con- 
clude that there is no breach of faith involved; 
that an author, if now dead, revealed his own se- 
cret or left the materials for revealing it; and 
that, if still living, the reasons have passed away 
which had induced him to adopt the incognito, 
Nevertheless, it does not follow that the pages 
of a popular periodical should be a means of dif- 
fusing such information. For bookselling pur- 
poses, and for many questions relating to copy- 
right, it is well that the truth on these matters 
should be known, so far as can be done without 
breach of confidence; but for mere inquisitive- 
ness we may pass it by. Of course that the 
English Opium-Eater was Thomas De Quincey, 
that Barry Cornwall, the author of some of our 
best English songs, was Bryan Waller Procter, 
and that Tom Brown was, and happily still is, 
Mr. Thomas Hughes, is known every where. 





Lady writers sometimes exhibit a proneness to 
assume the names of the sterner sex. Madame 
or Mademoiselle Dudevant is a case in point; she 
is much better known as George Sand than by 
her real name, and many readers and admirers 
of her works are to this day ignorant of the real 
sex of the said George. We have a George of 
our own, quite as celebrated among English writ- 
ers, namely, George Eliot. To many it is still 
unknown that George Eliot is a lady. But what 
matter? It is to them sufficient to know that 
George Eliot wrote Adam Bede, The Mill on the 
Floss, Silas Marner, Romola, and Middlemarch. 
A more remarkable instance is that of the sis- 
ters Bronté. For reasons satisfactory to them- 
selves, the three daughters of a hard-working 
Yorkshire clergyman assumed noms de plume 
which the public took to be masculine, but which, 
at any rate, were utterly unlike their real names. 
Charlotte Bronté was the Currer Bell who wrote 
The Professor, Jane Eyre, Shirley, and Villette ; 
Anne Bronté was in the same way responsible 
for the Agnes Grey of Acton Bell; and Emily 
Bronté for the Wuthering Heights of Ellis Bell. 
When the most celebrated of the sisters became 
the wife of a country curate, it seemed to dash 
all the poetry out of such names as Charlotte 
Bronté and Currer Bell; but death carried her 
off before she had seen twelve months of mar- 
ried life. 

Curious are many of the instances in which 
publishers, or some among them, take fast hold 
of noms de plume which have acquired large mon- 
ey value. Guy—who was Guy? Nobody cares ; 
but the publishers know that Guy's New London 
Spelling-Book is a property in itself, simply be- 
cause it is Guy’s, or purports to be so. And the 
like of Walkinghame’s Arithmetic, Goldsmith’s 
Geography, and Pinnock’s Catechisms ; they may 
be revised and improved over and over again, 
but the publishers well know what they are about 
in retaining the names of Walkinghame, Gold- 
smith, and Pinnock. The late Mr. Haydn hit 
upon a capital idea in his Dictionary of Dates ; 
it has been followed by other dictionaries in 
which he had no share, the “ Haydn Series” hav- 
ing proved to be a commercially successful col- 
lective name for many different works by dif- 
ferent writers. These, however, are illustrative 
examples, not so much of the adoption of noms 
de plume as of clinging to the names of certain 
authors who have long since disappeared from 
the scene. 

The “ Dame Europa” series of pamphlets is not 
the least singular among the illustrations of the 
point now under consideration, When the ter- 
rible Franco-German war wend teat in mags 2, 
a sixpenn mphlet appea tle, 
Ss The Fight at Dame Europa’s School showing 
how the German Boy thrashed the French Boy.” 
The success was immense, insured by the lively 
style, humor, and sarcasm of the unknown writ- 
er, and by the intense public interest felt in the 
events of the time. A number of imitators and 
opponents at once sprang up, discussing the 
question whether the English boy ought not to 
have come to the aid of the French boy in his 
time of trouble. All the pamphleteers (some 
dozens in number) adopted ‘Dame Europa” as 
part of their title-page, finding it too good a 
thing to be lost sight of. Thus it was that we 
were confronted by “‘ Dame Europa’s School: why 
Johnny did not interfere ;” “ Mrs. Britannia’s 
Opinion of Johnny’s Conduct ;” “John’s Defense 
and Dame Europa’s Apology,” and so forth. 
The original pamphlet did not fail to find its way 
to the Continent, where the French published 
“ Combat a l’Ecole de Madame Europa ;” the Ger- 
mans, “Der Kampf in Frau Europa’s Schule ;” 
the Danes, “Slagmalet i Fru Europa’s Schall ;” 
and the Dutch, “ De Kloppartig op de Schoel van 
Mamsell Europa.” It became known that the 
author of the original pamphlet was a quiet cler- 
gyman. 

Nothing more remarkable, perhaps, in connec- 
tion with the value of a name has recently been 
presented than in the case of the immaculate 
Mrs. Brown. About a dozen years ago appear- 
ed Mrs. Brown’s reflections on Christmas-day, its 
festivities, and its anxious responsibilities to Ma- 
terfamilias. Mrs. Brown appeared as the wife 
of a tradesman, tolerably wel! to do, below the 
level of the educated middle class, but above the 
social standing of Mrs. Gamp. The good lady 
narrated to the public what she had said to her 
husband, what he replied, and how generally the 
victory lay with her. Shrewd, observant, and 
having a will of her own, she was decidedly a char- 
acter. Soon afterward appeared “ Mrs. Brown at 
the Paris Exhibition” and “ Mrs. Brown on the 
Sea-Serpent,” affording her an opportunity of say- 
ing her say on topics of temporary public inter- 
est, especially in reference to Paris—a new world 
to a middle-aged married couple who knew not 
a word of French. Then came “ Mrs. Brown in 
the Highlands” and “ Mrs. Brown up the Nile” 
—journeys quite within the range of tourist- 
ticket purchasers in these days. “Mrs. Brown 
on the Grand Tour” enabled her to make her 
quaint comments on Continental travel ; and Mrs. 
Brown as one of Cook’s Excursionists was in the 
same vein. When Blackwood brought out the 
famous “ Battle of Dorking” article, Mrs. Brown 
did not fail to tell the public what she thought 
about it. In 1872 the first of the four annual 
international exhibitions at South Kensington 
set her facile tongue going. The “ Alabama 
claims” and the “Tichborne case” afforded rich 
material for her animadversions. Brighton and 
Margate in turn engaged her attention; and there 
was inuch good sense in her strictures on the 
bathing arrangements at those sea-side pleasure 
spots. Once now and then Mrs. Brown dips a 
little into politics ; she discoursed on Mr. Disrae- 
li’s assumption of the Premiership four years 
ago. The “ New Liquor Law,” the “ Anglo-Rus- 
sian Royal Marriage,” the “Shah’s Visit to Eng- 
land” (“ Have you seen the Shah ?”’), “ Women’s 
Rights,” “Skating Rinks,” all in turn came un- 





der the good woman’s scrutiny. There is a vein 
of sarcasm in her, and she did not fail to make 
use of it in “ Mrs. Brown at the Play” and “ Mrs. 
Brown at a Spelling Bee.” 

For some time the public wished to believe, 
and tried hard to believe, that Mrs. Brown wrote 
those small books or pamphlets herself. But 
the honor was consigned to Mr. Arthur Sketch- 
ley; and now this name itself is known to be a 
nom de plume. 

We have only space left to notice one more 
example of the wonderful commercial success of 
a nom de plume. Mr. Samuel Griswold Goodrich, 
connected with a literary family in the United 
States, made his first visit to Europe in 1823. 
Soon afterward he assumed the character of Peter 
Parley, a chatty old gentleman who loved to tell 
stories about things and people to children and 
young persons. The thing took immediately, and 
during a long series of years Peter Parley’s books 
were poured forth in amazing number and vari- 
ety. More than thirty years afterward Mr. Good- 
rich thought it due to his own name and fame 
to make public a few autobiographical facts. He 
said among other things, “In England my name 
has been largely used as a passport for the sale 
of books I never wrote, while attempts have been 
made in this country to deprive me of the author- 
ship of at least a hundred volumes which I did 
write.” He gave an astonishing list of a hun- 
dred and seventy volumes written or edited by 
himself, a hundred and sixteen of which bore the 
renowned name of Peter Parley as the author. 
Three hundred thousand copies of the several 
works were sold annually for some time before 
his autobiography was written, and seven mill- 
ion had been sold altogether. Of one of the 
works, among the earliest and most successful 
of the whole, he made the significant comment, 
“Two million copies of it were sold; the pub- 
lisher paid me three hundred dollars for the copy- 
right, and made his fortune by it.” Mr. Good- 
rich proceeded to give a list of thirty-one spurious 
Peter Parley volumes published in America, and 
forty-one published in England. He died in 1860; 
but the Peter Parley gold mine has been worked 
ever since on both sides of the Atlantic. 








SUTTEE. 


Ir is a matter of no small gratification to reflect 
that to whatever region of the world the power 
of Great Britain has extended, it has been exer- 
cised in the cause of humanity. In no part has 
this been more clearly manifested than in India. 

Suttee, which means the burning of women on 
the funeral pyres of their deceased husbands, and 
various other religious rites of a cruel and inhu- 
man character, have all been suppressed in the 
provinces under the immediate control of Great 
Britain ; and even in regions of that vast conti- 
nent which lie beyond the borders of its territory, 
British influence has been made use of to put a 
stop to these and similar revolting practices. It 
is, then, with no small surprise and sorrow we 
learn that on the death of Jung Bahadoor, the 
Prime Minister of the Nepaul government, which 

took place last year, three of his widows were 
burned to death on his funeral pyre. The cir- 
cumstance naturally gives rise to the question as 
to whether these widows and the numerous others 
who have been burned to death in days gone by 
were voluntary victims, or were compelled to sac- 
rifice themselves by the friends of their deceased 
husbands. We shall see. 

It is possible that in solitary instances of this 
horrible practice force may have been resorted to, 
but the question is surrounded by circumstances 
quite potent enough to induce voluntary immola- 
tion; and it is therefore not to be wondered at 
that the natives of India firmly assert that among 
the higher castes, such as Brahmans, Rajputs, and 
Marathas, widows are always ready to come for- 
ward and seal their fidelity and devotion to their 
deceased husbands by sacrificing themselves on 
the funeral pyre. The Hindoo doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls is wielded with no small 
power and influence by the priests on these occa- 
sions. For the soul to have successively to tenant 
the body of some unclean beast, some vile bird, 
some loathsome reptile, or some degraded outcast 
of the human family is not only revolting but 
appalling to the mind of the devout Hindoo ; and 
this dire penalty is held over the head of the be- 
reaved widow, when, stunned by sudden calamity, 
she feels that her earthly hopes are blasted, and 
that the dreaded calamity is sure to overtake her 
in case she refuses to become a suttee. Besides, 
she knows too well that lifelong widowhood, with 
all its discomfort, hardship, scorn, and perhaps 
disgrace, awaits her in case she prefers to survive 
her husband; and that not as a penalty for re- 
fusing to immolate herself, but as the natural 
consequence of the barbarous and unnatural cus- 
tom of her people. On the other hand, she is led 
by the priests to believe that by submitting to 
become a suttee she follows her deceased lord to 
the realms of bliss. It is, then, not difficult to con- 
ceive that, as a rule, it was not necessary to re- 
sort to force to effect the purpose of those inter- 
ested in inducing widows to sacrifice themselves ; 
and it must be remembered that the deluded 
creatures have very little time to reflect as to the 
course they should pursue, for both the climate 
of the country and the custom of the people re- 
quire that no time should be lost in performing 
the last rites of a deceased person. In short, the 
whole question has to be settled and carried out 
in a few short hours. 

As the funeral procession on such occasions 
is very remarkable, a few words may be said re- 
garding it. The pyre—consisting of wood, or oth- 
er material, and straw, according to the means of 
the deceased—having been prepared at the usual 
place of cremation, the dead body of the husband, 
covered with a white sheet, and decorated with 
flowers and colored saffron, is placed on an open 
bier. This is carried on the shoulders of four 





bare-headed and nearly naked men, followed by 
a fifth carrying a censer with burning incense 
from which the pyre is to be lighted. The wife 
follows the bier on foot; but before being led 
forth she is attired in costly garments, decorated 
with garlands of flowers, and feasted with sweet. 
meats, in some of which ingredients of a stupe- 
fying nature are mixed, with a view of render- 
ing her less sensible than she otherwise would be 
to the dreadful sufferings through which she has 
to pass. She is accompanied by a band of gayly 
dressed dancing girls, who chant and dance around 
her as the procession moves on, showering flowers 
on and occasionally doing obeisanée to her as to 
a deity. A band of noisy musicians come next, 
then the friends of the deceased, and last a crowd 
of idle spectators. Arrived at the place of cre- 
mation, the bier is placed on the pyre; and the 
wife having been assisted to ascend it, seats her- 
self on the bier, placing the head of her husband 
on her lap. These arrangements having been 
completed, the pyre is lighted in several places; 
and, amid the deafening sounds of barbarous mu- 
sic and the shouts of the assembled crowd, the 
scene closes. The screams of the victim, if any, 
are unheard; and she soon becomes invisible— 
and it is to be hoped insensible—in the cloud of 
smoke which rises from the burning pyre. Aft- 
er a time the multitude disperse; and when the 
fire is burned out, the ashes and any unconsumed 
parts of the bodies are collected and thrown into 
the nearest sacred stream. 

Allusion has been made to the sufferings of the 
Hindoo widow as contributing to the causes which 
induce self-immolation on her part, and it will 
not be out of place here to give the reader some 
idea of the nature of those sufferings ; but before 
doing so it must be observed that it is only the 
high-caste Hindoo widows who are not allowed to 
marry again; the widows of the lower castes or 
working classes, such as farmers, farm laborers, 
etc., have no such restrictions laid upon them; 
and it must also be observed that the high-caste 
Hindoo widows are not all subjected to the same 
degree of hardship. The elderly widow, sur- 
rounded by her children, has comparatively much 
less to complain of in the treatment she receives 
from the members of her husband’s family and 
the world at large than the young and childless 
widow, and especially than she who may be term- 
ed the child-widow. The child-widow is indeed 
an object of the deepest commiseration. Her mis- 
eries in particular begin at an age when American 
children are mere school-girls; she may not have 
reached her teens! It is then for the first time 
that her head is shaved—an operation which is 
repeated at short intervals throughout her life— 
and henceforward every effort is resorted to to 
render her appearance as repulsive as possible. 
Married women blacken the rims of their eyelids, 
and adorn their foreheads with a colored and oft- 
en scented preparation of saffron ; but in her case 
these personal embellishments are strictly prohib- 
ited, as also is the use of articles of jewelry of 
every description. Married women have always 
two articles of dress, a robe and a jacket ; but the 
widow is not allowed the latter article, and the 
robe provided for her is of coarse material and of 
a forbidding brownish-red color, She is obliged 
to wear it in a manner indicative of her bereaved 
condition, without the graceful folds adopted by 
married women; and conscious of her unwoman- 
ly appearance, she voluntarily draws one end of 
it over her head, in order that her face may not 
be seen. She is compelled to sleep on the floor ; 
and her bedding as a rule consists of a coarse 
blanket or carpet; her covering, the robe she 
wears during the day. She is not allowed more 
than one meal a day, and that of the plainest 
kind, no savory or rich food being permitted ; 
and she is obliged to observe various yearly and 
monthly fasts of a most rigorous nature. Her 
life is spent in a continuous round of grinding 
corn at the hand-mill, of drawing water at the 
village well or stream, of washing soiled linen, 
of sweeping and cleansing the dwelling, and of 
scouring cooking utensils and preparing food. 
Conversation with the male sex, except in the 
case of children or very aged men, is not allowed, 
and her intercourse even with her own sex is of 
a very limited nature. Feelings of humanity on 
the part of some kind-hearted member of the fam- 
ily sometimes interfere to mitigate the amount of 
drudgery expected of her; but on the whole she 
is looked upon as an ill-omened mortal, who has 
brought a blight upon the family, and-she is 
therefore treated with all the rigor which it is pos- 
sible for dreadful ignorance and an unfeeling su- 
perstition to inflict. 

It need hardly be wondered at, then, that with 
such a prospect before them young childless 
widows have in numerous instances in days gone 
by voluntarily immolated themselves on the fu- 
neral pyres of their deceased husbands ; nor need 
the truth of the statements so frequently heard in 
India be a matter of doubt, that since suttee has 
been suppressed many widows dispose of them- 
selves by poison to avoid the hardships which 
they have toendure. Such occurrences, however, 
never see the light; for certificates of death by 
medical men are as yet unknown, at least in many 
of the rural districts of India. On the other hand, 
the widow, if a mother, is exempted from this life 
of drudgery, and is treated by the members of 
the family with no little respect. She has mere- 
ly to superintend the household duties, assigning 
to each of the younger members her particular 
share in them, and joining with them in the work 
according to her inclination or convenience. In 
her case, age, delicacy of constitution, or other in- 
firmities are allowed to plead for indulgence with 
regard to food, fasting, etc. ; but no laxity of the 
rules regarding dress and personal adornment Is 
allowed. She must, with her other widowed sis- 
ters, submit to adopt all the badges of widowhood, 
except that a pleasant smile occasionally lights up 
her features ; whereas the faces of the others are 
characterized by a look of sadness quite in keep- 
ing with their lamentable condition. 








